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page thirty-six 


Mid-America tunes to KMOX Radio for “Big League” listening! 
“The Voice of St. Louis” scores consistently with diversified pro 
gramming, never relegated to a background accompaniment role 


The ninth-inning homer in a Cardinal ball game... the authoritative 
voice of a respected newscaster ...a favorite CBS Radio Networ!! 
drama...a lively local personality show...a thoughtful publiv 
interest feature: these are the components that build 24 hours 0} 
foreground listening. The recent listener-attitudes study by Motiva: 
tion Analysis, Inc., points up this qualitative audience superiority 
8 listeners really listen. ; ; 
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WHIRLPOOL’S NEW MARKETING STRATEGY............ p. 17 


By invading the gas appliance market with the introduction 
of a gas refrigerator, Whirlpool has provided itself with a 
strong marketing weapon. 


Television art director & 

CAN:YOU. SELL CONFORMITY?” ... i ere p. 20 
So the Chicago Tribune’s sixth and latest study of buyer 
motivations seems to indicate. Its analysis of apparel adver- 

Steve Frankfurt tising suggests that ad copy for clothing isn’t getting across 

to the consumer, and it suggests some approaches that will. 


production director: 


Young & Rubicam 


THE SQUARE ROOT OF MINUS ONE .................. p. 23 
In this fourth of a series of advertising critiques, Gilbert 
| Steve Frankfurt, who hopes the Seldes discusses advertising where the word and symbol don’t 


bo initials on is issue’s cover : 
bold tial th F quite jibe 


_ symbolize Y&R’s high standards of ADVERTISING TO INDUSTRY .....:......- ois. patos p. 27 
taste, formerly was a television art 


Aa ; ; This, the 19th article in the series on Advertising to Indus- 
director at the agency. He’s had his try, tells how advertisers can reach effectively the architect 
present rather unwieldy job title for who is so hard pressed for time. 
three months and says the new job 


F : WHAT DO ADMEN REALLY KNOW ABOUT THE ARF?..... p. 30 
allows him to produce and direct 


Not much—according to members of Tide’s Advertising 
Leadership Panel. A few Panelists, though, have some 
suggestions for correcting the situation. 


his own TV material, an enviable 
situation for a 26-year-old art di- 
rector. Frankfurt joined Y&R four 


years ago as an art director. Before INSIDE: YOUNG’ & RUBICAM’ 22.0... oo ea ce eee p. 36 
that he was a free-lance film and Here’s the exclusive story of the agency that continues to 
promotion designer, working for add blue chip clients without the fanfare or publicity en- 
Bereeerand =NBC* and fora short gendered by its competitors. 

time, he designed animated cartoons MIKE HUGHES VISITS WILLIAM H. EATON.............. p. 51 


at UPA. Fe vale, ; ; : f 
Tide’s Senior Editor interviews board chairman and treasurer 


of American Home Magazine Corp., William H. Eaton. 
SPECIAL REPORT: WHO ARE THE MARKETING LEADERS?...p. 53 


Frankfurt received his formal art 
training at Brooklyn’s Pratt Institute. 


For the past two years, he has been This special report analyzes several methods for finding the 
teaching TV design part-time at consumer who exerts purchasing influence among other 
; consumers. 


Pratt. During his relatively short 

career, the versatile art director has 

already won the Sylvania & Tele- H 

vision Age awards, and the Art EYErY. fobhad = 
Director’s Club medal for both 1956 


and 1957. Letters 4 31 Mr. Billings Cartoon 
Ebb & Flow 7 33 Woman's Viewpoint 
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home in Manhattan. When he’s not Tidings 15 48 Media Outlook 
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58 Footnotes 


pictures for record album covers and 
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The power of a few words in print ... . | 
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. throw it away! 


How one article in Reader’s Digest 
saved time and space worth millions 
to American industry 


“ \NE EVENING,” writes Board Chairman 

McGregor Smith of Florida’s Power & Light, 
“T read an article in Reader’s Digest that helped our 
company to save about $100,000—and keeps on saving 
money for us year after year. 


“The article, entitled ‘Don’t File It~Throw It 
Away, described some of the scientific paperwork 
and filing techniques evolved by Leahy & Co., a firm 
of New York management consultants. It made me 
think that our business, like thousands of others, could 
save time and space if our paperwork and files were 
cleaned out and cut down. So we called Leahy in to 
do the job!” 


Other industrialists reacted to the Digest article in 
much the same way as McGregor Smith. After 
Senior Vice-President Sidney Moody saw the story, 
American Cyanamid recovered 15,000 square feet of 
storage space and made more productive use of em- 
ployees who represented a $50,000 annual payroll. 


Patrick B. McGinnis, then president of the New 
Haven Railroad, also called Leahy in. He later applied 
Leahy’s methods to the Boston & Maine: “We have 
managed to junk over 1,000 tons of useless records— 
enough to ‘paper’ both rails of a 14,000-mile line.” 


The methods used to accomplish this were devel- 
oped by Emmett Leahy while working for the Federal 
Government. They enabled the Government to re- 
duce its annual purchase of filing cabinets from 97,000 
to 11,000 in three years. In 1947, Leahy set up his own 
office in New York. 


According to Leahy, millions of pieces of paper 
saved by American business can be destroyed at once; 
other pieces removed systematically over the years. 


Leahy had served an impressive roster of important 
clients prior to the Digest story, and articles about the 
firm had appeared in leading business publications. 


“But the Digest was the first—and the only one— 
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that brought response directly from ‘captains of in- 
dustry’,” Mr. Leahy says. “The way was paved after 
top management read about us in the Digest.” 
Here is how he measures the impact of that story: 
e A 400% increase in inquiries from top executives. 
e Contracts with ten major new clients. 
e Contracts with several firms whose business he had pre- 
viously solicited without success. 
e Inquiries from all over the world after the story ap- 
peared in the Digest’s International Editions. 
Remarkable things often happen when people read 
about an idea, or a service, or a product, in Reader’s 


Digest, because people have faith in the Digest, the 
kind of faith that leads them to action. 


A 500% SALES INCREASE 


Power of Reader’s Digest was shown by reaction to 
articles published in July and August, 1957. These 
copyrighted articles, appearing only in the Digest, re- 
ported on the tar and nicotine content of all popular 
cigarets. 


Immediately, people sought the brand that ranked 
best. Dealer supplies were exhausted rapidly. The 


manufacturer shifted all available capacity to this brand, 
and still could not meet the demand. No shortage like 
this had occurred before in peacetime. The Wall Street 
Journal reported a 500°% sales increase for the brand 
“in the wake of Reader’s Digest’s articles . . .” 


So many millions were so impressed by what they 
read in the Digest that, almost overnight, an entire 
nation changed its smoking habits. 


People have faith in 


eader’s Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in U.S. 
Over 11,500,000 copres bought monthly 


FAIRCHILD 
news 


ELECTRONIC NEWS. will assemble a 
strong crew for coverage of two soon-to- 
be-held trade events. Wade Fairchild, pub- 
lisher, and Alfred D. Cook, editor, will be 
in Dayton May 12-14 for National Con- 
ference on Aeronautical Electronics. The 
following week they will be in Chicago, 
May 19-21, for annual show of National 
Electronics Parts Distributors. Coverage for 
latter will be handled primarily by the 
Chicago bureau. 


Among all 12 national publications cov- 
ering the home furnishings fields, adver- 
tisers invested a larger share of their total 
budgets in HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY 
in the first quarter of 1958 than in any 
previous first quarter in the paper’s his- 
tory. About 28 per cent more was invested 
by advertisers in HOME FURNISHINGS 
DAILY than in the 11 other publications 
in the field combined. 


Paul DeRosa has joined Fairchild’s cir- 
culation promotion staff to handle sub- 
scription promotion activities on ELEC- 
TRONIC NEWS, FOOTWEAR NEWS, 
DAILY NEWS RECORD. Carol Silverberg, 
circulation promotion manager, will con- 
centrate her activities on the other four 
Fairchild publications. 


On May 15 Fairchild’s Business Book 
Division will publish a new book called 
“Is the Fashion Business Your Business?”’ 
Author Eleanor Fried, placement director 
of the Fashion Institute of Technology, 
spells out for readers how men and women 
can make a place for themselves in ap- 
parel, textile or retail store fields. Price: 
SOs 


Recently completed circulation analysis 
of MEN’S WEAR Magazine shows that 
each copy of the magazine is read by ap- 
proximately four people, bringing total to 
76,235 readers per copy. 


Thomas J. Healey has been appointed 
head of the Accounting Department of 
Fairchild Publications. Mr. Healey, who 
has been with Fairchild since 1939, re- 
places Robert J. Tallon, resigned. 


On May 5 HOME FURNISHINGS DAILY 
inaugurated the only weekly news service 
devoted to kitchen merchandising. This 
complete weekly coverage, running each 
Monday in the major appliance section, 
summarizes developments in both built-in 
and free-standing appliance and cabinet 
fields as they affect kitchen business at 
all levels of the trade. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications, Inc. 
7 East 12th St., New York, N. Y. 

Publishers of 


Daily News Record, Supermarket News, Women’s 
Wear Daily, Electronic News, Home Furnishings 
Daily, Blue Book Directories, Men’s Wear 
Magazine, Footwear News, Books. 
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Loss of faith 


Sirs: 

The groans coming from Detroit de- 
light me no end. For a change they have 
something to groan about. In August of 
last year my 53 Chevy stationwagon gave 
up the ghost on the N.Y. Thruway. Need- 
ing a car immediately, I bought another 
Chevy, a brand-new gleaming 57 station- 
wagon. 

To date, I have wetten to Mr. Edward 
Cole, of Chevy, and to Mr. Curtice, of 
GM twice, to lesser dignitaries of Chevy 
innumerable times, have talked with De- 
troit person-to-person, had the car tied 
up for days on end while factory en- 
gineers (?) supposedly checked it—all this 
without any satisfaction whatsoever. 

In the past six months I had vapor 
locks when the outside temperature was 
below freezing, the car overheats and has 
boiled away over 6 gallons of permanent 
antifreeze (the over-heating was finally 
fixed by a Ford mechanic), the car leaks 
like a sieve, the body noises are such that 
conversation is almost impossible, and 
after a skid on ice, the Chevy dealer in 
my town “repaired” the car to the tune 
of almost $300 . . . yet additional repairs 
to get the car past motorvehicle inspec- 
tion cost me another $30! 


As one dealer put it succinctly: 
“We are here to. sell cars, not service 
them. If you have trouble with your car, 
that’s your problem, not ours.” This is 
nothing but the old shell game where the 
sucker never gets an even break. My next 
car is going to be a foreign job—I’m sorry 
to say I lost all faith in the domestic 
merchandise. 


R. A. Steindler 
Account Executive 
Noyes & Sproul, Inc. 
New York City 


Change 


Sirs: 

We noted with interest that sometime 
between February 28 and March 14, Tide, 
rather than being “The Magazine for 
Advertising Executives,” became “The Ad- 
vertising Magazine for Executives.” We 
are sure that this change in classification 
will have nothing to do with the high 
quality of the magazine. However, it is 
interesting to note that advertising man- 
agers can now pass the magazine on to 
the president of the company. 


We believe that this is one of the most 
useful tools we have at our disposal. 
However, the only real problem is finding 
time to read and digest the information 
in every issue. We will be interested in 
your comments on the change, but will 
continue to read each issue from cover 
to cover. 

Incidentally, since Tide seems to under- 
stand the plight of the industrial ad man- 
ager, we don't feel guilty about the 
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rminology, “Advertising Executive.” 
yssibly, the change mentioned can get 
1 of any guilt complexes we may have 


id, | 


Thanks for excellent publications. 


Harry Mouer 
Advertising Manager 
Alsco 

Akron (Ohio) 


louse organs 


rs: 
Am wondering just how many House 
rgan Editors are going to scream at you 
r your . . . “Most house organs cross 
ir desk in a swift passage to the waste- 
yper basket,” in Tide of April 11? 


Ruth Roland Hough 

House Organ Editor 

Beneficial Management Corp. 
Morristown. (N.J.) 


uite a few—Ed. 


lepth material 


rs: 

In Scotty Sawyer’s March 28 column 
trictly Business” he suggests that: “The 
iditional technical magazine, loaded with 
e type of information that requires not 
ily a specialized interest but also a lot 
patience, is not in tempo with the pace 
which readers now prefer to operate.” 


He is right that readers do not now 
efer to operate at the pace required 
r any writing material—technical or 
herwise—which requires “a lot of pa- 
nce.’ But the every-month experience 
editors of engineering magazines con- 
es to indicate that he is way off 
ise in suggesting that the technical 
agazine which requires a_ specialized 
terest “is not in tempo with the pace 
which readers now prefer to operate.” 


Our most recent Eastman reports on 
\E Journal, for example, emphasize that 


Double talk...that’s true! 


, we Sixty-four percent (64%) 
sl a of Successful Farming families 
buy their cars NEW— 

almost double the national average! 

SF offers an exceptional package 

of exceptional market— 

average farm subscriber’s 

estimated cash farm income above $10,000. 
And no medium is more effective 

with this market than SF 

which has helped the best farm families 
earn more, live better 

for more than fifty years. 

For more sales this year, 


call any SF office now! 


Successful Farming...Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


Philadelphia, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


the leading engineering societies today is 
getting out what a few years ago was 
“the traditional technical magazine.” SAE 
Journal, Mechanical Engineering, Tool En- 
gineer, Metal Progress and several pub- 
lications of the American Chemical So- 
ciety are but a few of the engineering 
society magazines which are being edited 
with clear-writing-for-easy-reading as a 
characteristic of their text and with an 
attack on make-up and layout which has 


(Continued on page 6) 


our most-read feature articles are those 
which “tell most about the least.” Men 
who are specialists, in other words, are 
more—rather than less—interested today 
in depth material related to their special- 
ties. 

These facts actually may not be in such 
complete disagreement with your indi- 
cated feelings as at first they seemed to 
me to be. A good deal depends on how 
you interpret the word “traditional” and 
the word “loaded” in the text. None of 


Top Erass 
Iniormed 


Give your management all the facts! 
Keeping up-to-date on what’s going 
on is a must in today’s fast-moving 
business scene. Our clipping cover- 
age of over 3500 business, farm and 
consumer magazines, as listed in 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker gives you 
the assurance of a complete clipping 
service. Check into our complete 
service today! 


BACON CAN GIVE YOU CLIPS ON: 
¢ Publicity 
* Competitive Publicity & Advertising 


Send for Booklet No. 56 
“How Business Uses Clippings’ 
BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-8419 


¢ Subject Research 
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MEDICAL 
COPYWRITER 


We have an opening for a man or woman 
with a flair for clear, persuasive, accurate 
writing, with sound technical background, 
creative imagination and good judgment. 


. Excellent working conditions 
. Suburban environment 
. Comprehensive benefit program 


Please give details about your background, education & previous ex- 
perience in your letter to 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Nutley 10, New Jersey 


LETTERS 
(Continued from page 5) 


no relation to the old transactions and pro- 
ceedings type of publication characteristic 
of engineering society magazines several 
decades ago. The modern engineering so- 
ciety magazine is designed and produced 
for today’s readers and today’s needs. It 
is in no sense “loaded.” Nothing is 
shoveled in. 

Just thought you might be interested in 
this slightly divergent point of view. 


Norman G, Shidle 
Manager of Publications 
SAE Journal 

New York City 


Clarification 
Sirs: 

I have read with interest your [Tiding] 
of March 28, and I am sure that you mean 
to be humorous and not to be libelous. 

There are no hidden reasons why Bris- 
tol-Myers sponsored my program. I be- 
lieve in “full disclosure.” I do not happen 
to cover the Bristol-Myers stockholder 
meeting, which is thoroughly covered by 
Lewis D. Gilbert. Mr. Gilbert assured 
me that this is a company worthy of my 
“Good Housekeeping” seal. 

It just could be that the pulling power 
of my “Pocketbook News” is good con- 
sumer and corporate business. 

It may also interest you to know that 
I have the refusal or acceptance of spon- 


Hes got News for You 
Cerilral Ohicans have been gelling their 
Il pm. round-up of the news from Ted Shell 
SUMCe 1950. His sponsor, (the same one for 8 
years) is as Loyal ashis listeners. on the 
faculty of Capital Universi, Ted gues & 
scholarly inlerpretatiow to world and 


local news. 
ask Johw Blair 


WBNS RADIO 


CBS w coLumBus,oHIo 


sors, and candidates have to meet cer 
requirements; that includes freedom: 
editorials and handling of commercial 

I should appreciate a quote from | 
letter in your columns, in which I § 
always had a friendly interest. 


date for a woman on the Bristol-My\_ 


board. 


Note 
Sirs: 
In your story on Pillsbury’s seven n} 
grocery products (Tide—April 11) 5) 
state that General Mills started the 1°) 
cake mix “price war.” Just for the reco!) 
it was another major food processor—1) 
General Mills-who announced the fi} 
drastic price cut in the so-called “pr| 
war.” 


Tom Kel: 

Public Relatio 

Pillsbury Mills, In) 

Minneapo) 

(Continued on page 48) i 
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| 
by Mr. Billings 
| 
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Nothing’s sacred: Elton B. McNeil, a University of Michigan psy- 
nologist has suggested a new medium of sorts that would be pretty 
anny if it weren’t so damned frightening. McNeil speculates that 
yme day a method of brain stimulation will be perfected so that an 
dvertiser, just by pushing a button, can remind the housewife of his 
roduct as she wheels her cart down the aisles of the supermarket. A 
ip of the switch would immediately bring copy to the consumer's con- 


siousness and, says McNeil, eliminate the need for spot commercials. 


KEK Keak 
| 


_ Out, damned spot: Speaking of unlikely situations, there’s a testi- 
ionial ad around in which Sir Cedric Hardwicke says: ‘‘An actor’s 
ardrobe is expensive, proper care is a must! So | rely on Renuzit Spot 
emover! It’s odorless—and that new handy applicator is marvelous.” 
rankly, we find the picture of Sir Cedric slaving over a hot gravy stain 
ist a little hard to swallow. 


Key Ke TK 


Names in the news: William ]. Peterson elected vice-president at 
unningham & Walsh . .. James A. Stauff named advertising man- 
ger, Parker Pen Co. . . . James M. Loughran to vice-president in 
large of client services of Donahue & Coe, Los Angeles office. He 
as account supervisor at Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan, also L.A. 
_. William Schlackman named director of the package research di- 
sion at the institute for Motivational Research. 


Emerson Foote back to McCann-Erickson as director, senior vice- 
‘esident and member of the operations committee. He left McCann 
1957 for board chairmanship of Geyer Advertising. ... Louis A. Weil, 
., executive vice-president of Federated Publications, elected board 
lairman of the ANPA’s Bureau of Advertising. .. . Michael C. Steven- 
m to advertising and PR manager, Knickerbocker Federal Savings & 
dan Association. He was with Warwick & Legler. . . . Peter Triolo 
om media supervisor to associate media director, and Walter Teitz 
om media buyer to media supervisor, both at Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
imple. 


Ke Ke KK 


Mind over matter: NBC is scheduling a summer series of docu- 
entary programs on extra sensory perception. According to a publi- 
st friend of ours, there will be absolutely no visual commericals on 
e shows. Believe it or not, an ‘‘announcer”’ will merely think of the 


(Continued on page 8) 
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10,000 
Times 
a Day 


Every day in the year 
$120,000,000 worth of 
Original, non-routine pur- 
chases are made by 
American Industry. To 
locate sources of supply 
for this vast demand, pur- 
chasing men refer to 
Thomas Register 70,000 
Times a Day. 


TR produces consistent inquir- 
zes for consistent advertisers 
AT LOWEST COST! 


THOMAS REGISTER 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


WHATEVER 


» you can improve it by 
using the right kind of paper. 
Millers Falls Bond paper has 
been helping successful busi- 
nesses for years. Sparkling 
white, with the look and feel of 
quality, Millers Falls Bond is 
both practical and impressive. 
Use it for correspondence, 
orders and invoices, direct mail 
advertising. Don’t just buy 
“paper; buy the best! 


Batter papers are maa with cottan fer 


MILLERS 
FALLS 
BOND 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. © MILLERS FALLS, MASS, 


EBB & FLOW (Continued from page re 2 


product that is being advertised, with viewers expected to get the me 
sage through some psychic phenomena which we won't pretend to con 
prehend. Our friend claims that advertisers are clamoring to buy tim 
So far Barker Greeting Card Co., has been approved to underwrite th 
first segment of the show. : 


Now that the Satevepost salesmen are using the 1925 Stutz (fire 
prize in their bonus circulation contest) to take clients out to lunch w) 
think that if we win we’ll have to turn it down and settle for one of th’ 
straw boater hats instead. After all, who wants a used car? 


KK Ke 


It seems that birds are making almost as much news as adme 
these days. Last issue we reported Tishman Realty’s decision to post 
pone the illumination of the tower atop its new building until afte 
the spring bird migration. . 


Now McCall’s has a similar problem. It recently erected a sig 
over its Stamford photo-engraving plant which reads, of course 
‘‘McCall’s—the Magazine of Togetherness.’’ Local sea gulls hav 
taken McCall’s at its word and are using the sign as a cozy nestinj) 


over to the Bronx Zoo for advice. The Zoo says that the only effectiw, 
way to chase gulls is with something like a TV commercial—an alar 
call at high frequency which would send them out to sea. McCall’! 
says it’s ‘‘taking the whole matter under advisement.’ What we wan. 
to know is what happens if the sea gulls like television commercials!) 

And speaking of birds, American Medical Association repor’ 
says pigeons present ‘“‘another hazard for the harassed suburbanite. | 
The pigeons, like the people, notes the AMA, have been driven from 
the city to the suburbs. When they migrated they carried a parasite 
called chicken mite, but we write it off as just one more of the littld 
pleasures that go with the privilege of commuting two hours a day ta 
the office. 


x k& k * 


Goodies: United States Rubber Co. is presenting its Keds dealers, 
with ‘‘an authentic Map of Outer Space”’. .. the Imperial Oil Co. of Can! 
ada is giving away hockey pucks as premiums . . . the Joseph Dixon) 
Crucible Co. (manufacturer of Ticonderoga pencils) has mailed out) 
thousands of California cedar tree sprouts, with a note that the recipi-+ 


ent will have to wait 500 years until the tree is full grown. 


kk ok Sk 


Open Wide: Weco Products Co., to promote its Dr. West’s Insta { 
Clean Cleanser, is running a gag-writing contest for dentists. Ads (in 
professional journals) show pictures of ‘‘wide open dentures” and offer 
“surprise” gifts to dentists who submit winning captions. Typical of 
the samples mailed in so far by those comedians with the drill: “Sorry,| 
Doctor, but | lost my head!” “Don’t worry, Doctor. We've bees “4 
before.”’ ‘‘Don’t look now, but your uvula is showing.”’ 


, ADVERTISING 


Pricing | Over the fortnight, marketers continued to debate the all-important 
strategy | economic question—will lower retail prices spark greater sales? 


study: In particular, the mail order houses, considered by many as business 

7 weathervanes, have announced sharp price reductions in their spring-summer 

catalogs. Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery Ward, for example, slashed 
catalog prices ranging up to 36% or at a base average of 10.2%. 


Meanwhile, business spokesmen continue to say that people will buy 

but they look to lower prices before making purchases. Federal Reserve 
Board figures show that auto loans dropped $233 million in March as the 

i American. public continued to pay off part of the $33 billion consumer debt. 


Sametime, auto dealers are spearheading their “You Auto Buy Now” 

Ww campaign which reportedly is producing only sporadic business. There appears 
a | to be little sustained interest in buying autos. That is, promotional barrages 
accompanied by outlandish offers (one dealer in New Jersey gives five years’ 
free service) make cash registers ring, but they ring only for the duration of 

the promotion. 


Some auto dealers agree secretly with Walter Reuther’s earlier suggestion 
that auto prices must be slashed. However, Congress might squelch such 
thinking by passing the Monroney-Thurmond bill. 


If enacted (National Assn. of Auto Dealers vigorously endorse it and auto 
makers bless it) cars will be price-tagged in Detroit. Such a law might 

i) eliminate unethical selling-promotion-advertising practices on the retail level, 
but industry insiders feel it would also remove any chance of lower car prices. 


New _ Borden’s (New York) is test marketing (in Albany-Troy-Schenectady and 
products:  Springfield-New Haven-Hartford) the new Borden’s Instant Whipped Potato 
in flake form. The red and white striped carton contains two sealed 
Ww envelopes and will retail at about 34¢. Advertising (through Lennen & Newell, 
- Inc., New York) is in newspapers in both test areas, with TV added in 
a Springfield. 


t Lever _ Look for packaged goods to account for the lion’s share of total advertising 
leaps: expenditures, with new products grabbing the limelight. 
The soup, detergent and toiletry industries will probably see the biggest new 
products binge of all, and for good reason: recession or no recession, business 
seems to be booming. 


Soaps, detergents and toiletries accounted for the biggest volume of the total 
i billion and a half worth of products shipped by U.S. manufacturers in 1957. 
Here’s the breakdown. 


4 Topping the list of total products shipped were $941 million worth of laundry 
: and dishwashing soaps and detergents. Next comes $209.4 million in toilet 
\s soaps. Toothpastes, shaving creams and shampoos accounted for a total of 
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$250 million. An additional $54 million is attributed to cleansers. 


With the market in such good shape, one thing is clear. The big competitors= 
Lever Brothers, Procter & Gamble and Colgate—will all be spending more and | 
more for the development and promotion of new products. 


Wall Street observers say Lever’s 1958 ad budget is substantially higher than | 
the cool $60.1 million it spent on advertising in 1957. The 1959 budget will 
be bigger yet. 


Highlighting the marked trend to product expansion is Lever’s acquisition of 
Airwick (from Seeman Brothers) last month. Significantly, this is the 12th 
new product, or variation on an old one that Lever’s added since 1956. 


In 1956 Lever began test marketing the first of its barrage of new products: — 
Imperial Margarine, Wisk heavy duty detergent, and Dove, a non-soap detergent ” 
toilet bar. National distribution of all three was completed in 1957. 


In 57 Lever acquired the marketing rights for the “all” detergent line 

(condensed “all,” fluffy “all,” and dishwasher “all”) from the Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Sametime, it brought out its Lux soap in four new pastel colors. — 
colors. i 


Last fall Lever started market-by-market introduction of three more bi 
new products: Stripe toothpaste, Praise, a second non-soap detergent 
bar—this one with a built-in deodorant, and Lucky Whip dessert topping. 


Recently Lever put three more new products in test markets: Hum, 
a “controlled suds” product for automatic dishwashers; Gayla, a green 
translucent toilet soap, and Pepsodent toothpaste in a new pressurized can. — 


Lever’s share of the market could stand improvement. Its liquid detergents 
do have the largest share of that market (in 1954 Lux Liquid made big news — 
by copping the market from P&G’s Joy which had been the biggest gun 

for the five previous years). However, in other markets, Lever fares far 

less impressively. 


In package soaps Lever’s Rinso and Lux Flakes run third and fourth to a | 
P&G’s Ivory Snow and Duz. In toilet soaps Lever’s Lux lags behind P&G's 
Ivory. In the toothpaste market Lever’s Pepsodent ties for third place 
with Bristol-Myers’ Ipana-Plus, following Colgate’s aerosol dentrifice which _ 
leads the market and P&G's second-place Gleam. 4 


P&G, Lever’s most formidable competitor, is on.a big new products 
binge of its own. P&G started expanding in 1957, when it bought out the 
Chlorox Co. and went national with Comet cleanser and Zest deodorant bar. — 


So far this year P&G completed national distribution of three more new q 
products: Big Top peanut butter, Gleam toothpaste in a pressurized can, 
and Pace, a home permanent with waving lotion built into the end papers. 


Right now P&G has a raft of new products in various stages of test 
marketing: three liquid detergents, Dreft, Biz and Ivory, with which it’s __ 
obviously trying to grab back the liquid detergent market; Wintersett and — 
Summersett hair sprays; Secret deodorant; Whirl liquid shortening; 

Jif peanut butter; new “de luxe” Duncan Hines cake mixes. 2 


To date Colgate’s role in the new products race has been less spectacular - { 
In 1957 Colgate came out with a pink edition of Cashmire Bouquet ue | 
toilet soap. 1958 saw one completely new product, Colgate aerosol dentrifice, 
and two variations of old ones: Improved Fab with Duratex, and Improve iy ; 
Ajax with a chlorine bleach. . 
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effective with the December 31, 1957 
ABC publisher’s statement, ms 
Tide and Sales Management magazines % . 
will break-down their advertising agency circulation 
by title and function. This is the first time — ah 
any publication in the sales and advertising fields. a & ‘2 


v¥e 


has made this vital information = 
available to you. Pas ey 


General Mills gets 
hundreds upon hundreds 
f thousands of cards 
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fe cannot tell you the exact, stag- 
ring total. General Mills’ policies 
» not permit it. But we have been 
ithorized to report that entries 
imbered hundreds and hundreds 
thousands. It is one of the great- 
t returns in all General Mills’ 
story. Further proof that POST- 
IFLUENTIALS mean_ business 
r Post advertisers. 


The Saturday Evening 


1 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 
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Sell the POST 
: | 
OST -they tell the others! 


ASK GENERAL MILLS ABOUT THE POST. “The 
Post proves again that advertisers sell an idea, a brand 
name and a product best — when they sell to PosT- 
INFLUENTIALS. The Post gets more action because it 
reaches these INFLUENTIALS. For they are the kind of 
people who like to entertain, who buy and talk to 
friends and neighbors about the products they see 
advertised in its pages. That’s why our Gold Medal 
Kitchen-Tested Flour advertising dollars work hard 
in the Post — and why we use the Post to stir up sales 
action for our grocers.” 


K. E. Steele 


Advertising Manager for Family Flour 


INFLUENTIALS 


MONEY 


that’s being wasted at the rate of *13,700,000 a da 


at a time when our country 
needs every available dollar 
for missile development 


You, as a taxpayer and a businessman, have 
a big stake in the recommendations of the bi- 
partisan Hoover Commission. Tide believes 
it will pay you well to know more about it... 


In 1953 Congress, acting unanimously, asked 
twelve men to: 


-1. Recommend ways to make the Executive Branch 


operate more efficiently and economically 
(more like a business) . 


2. Recommend the elimination of non-essential 
services in competition with private enterprise. 


3. Propose broad and original policy changes that 
would reduce waste; improve government effi- 
ciency — including Constitutional amendments 
if necessary (just as a business changes poli- 
cies to cope with the economic facts of life) . 


This Hoover Commission, working with 19 “task 
force’ research committees composed of 200 volun- 
teer experts, many recruited from business, devel- 
oped 314 recommendations, of which 156 have 
been adopted. 


Billions have been saved. But what happens from 
now on can release vast additional funds for 


today’s urgent needs. Congressional action in the 
early months of 1958 depends — more than you 
think — on you. ; 


How to keep informed 


You, as a business man, are eligible to become a 
member of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report, a non-profit, bipartisan organization with 
thousands of volunteer members. These citizens, 
in and out of government, represent the only force 
organized to follow through on Hoover Report 
recommendations. You can do your part by join- 
ing with thousands of other business men as a 
member of this Citizens Committee. 


There is no need to tell you, a responsible citizen 
and business man, the danger of letting billions of 
dollars go down the drain by default. 


There is a need, perhaps, to inform you through 
your own business magazine what you can do... 
in your own business, in your own community ... 
to help cut government waste. For this reason we, 
as a member of Bill Brothers Publishing Company, 
feel a deep responsibility to keep you informed. If 
you would like to become a regular member of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report, use 
the coupon below. There’s no obligation .. . except 
as you may elect to aid in this important effort. 


If yowre for a waste-free, streamlined 
Federal Government, send this coupon ee 


TIDE MAGAZINE 
Bill Brothers Publications 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
FAST FOOD e FLOOR COVERING PROFITS 


PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY e PREMIUM 
BILL BROTHERS PRACTICE e RUBBER 


WORLD e SALES MANAGE- 
MENT e¢ SALES MEETINGS 
TIDE e TIRES TBA MER- 
CHANDISING 


me ee ee ee 


Yes, I would like to receive. without obligation, a member- 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report : 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook, Reor- 
ganization News, and other materials. 


name 


title. a 


company. 


address. 


city. zone. 


state 
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TIDINGS 


lot so Velveeta 


Kraft ads state that its cheese will 
ut a real old-time ‘made by Mother’ 
ich on your next pie.” Are there any 
20ple like the anonymous reader who 
rites that this doesn’t sell him be- 
use his mother was “a lousy cook”? 


Jelilah 
‘At long last here’s our answer to 


hy the Hathaway Shirt Co. hero wears 
1 eyepatch. A recent ad shows a 


=e 


wely young thing trimming his mus- 
che, and we figure that she must 
ave slipped while working on his right 
vebrow. 


ose sent me 


There are, as we've remarked before, 
lot of good radio commercials around 
ese days. Some of the best for our 
oney are a new series (eight alto- 
sther) for a beer named Ambassador 
xport, marketed by the G. Krueger 
ewing Co. (Newark, N.J.) to cele- 
rate its 100th year in business. 
Imagine the suggestion of a Mexican 
lifight background and a fiesta at- 
osphere: 

se: Samolette has 
tsey! 

‘anuel: New Jersey! But there are 
jore bulls in Mexico. And more senor- 
as, too! 

se: Si, but Samolette say you get 
jore beer in your beer in New Jersey. 
ew, Jersey has Ambassador beer. He 
we me his cape! He say, you fight the 
ills, Jose! Tell me, Manuel. Do I 
ear the cape—or does the bull wear it? 
Our scene switches 5,000 miles to 
‘e northeast. From London we hear 
savy British accents: 

glishman, heavy accent: I say God- 
sy, seen Chumley around the club 
day? 


gone to New 
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Servant: Chumley’s departed for New 
Jersey, M’Lord. 

Englishman: New Jersey? Preposterous! 
Chumley hasn’t left his chair in 32 
years. Gets more pleasure out of that 
chair than hunting rhino! 

Servant: But M’Lord! Chumley heard 
you get more beer in your beer in New 
Jersey. They have that new Ambassa- 
dor beer, you know. He just packed his 
baggy tweeds and left! 

Englishman: Why Chumley didn’t even 
leave his chair for the Coronation! 

Then across the English Channel to 
Paris: 

Josette: Pierre, Pierre, after 20 years 
in the foreign legion you have come 
home. 

Pierre: Only to get my beret, Josette. 
I leave for New Jersey tomorrow. 
Josette: Noo-Jersey! But Pierre (sultry- 
sexy voice) there is much more for you 
right here! 

Pierre: No, Josette—Now I will get more 
beer in my beer in New Jersey. New 
Jersey has new Ambassador beer. Au 
revoir, mon cherie! 

Josette: I wonder if they take women 
in the foreign legion! 

Like the other seven commercials, 
this one ends with a 30-second narra- 
tion by another voice: “Seriously, seems 
everyone is going for great new Ambas- 
sador beer, for you actually get more 
beer ‘in your beer with Ambassador 
beer . . .” and so on. 

The Grey Advertising copywriter re- 
sponsible is Dick Goodman who’s had 
his handiwork on the airwaves only 
during the last month. Says account 
executive Don Jacobs: 

“We want to poke fun at the light 
beers around these days, besides inject 
a little humor into our ads.” 

The other five commercials in the 
series vary as to scene and situation 
(Hawaii, gold mining in Alaska, Texas 
cowboy, Hollywood film studio and 
even a domestic romance). 

Ambassador, says Jacobs, has around- 
the-clock coverage on New Jersey ra- 
dio, with more than 525 commercials 
a week and the campaign should last 
another five months. 
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By summer, a new series of commer- 
cials should be ready. Perhaps, by then 
the scene might switch from Paris or 
Mexico to outer space. 


Our hero 


A problem that we can’t recall ever 
bothered us particularly has been solved 
with neat dispatch by the Interna- 
tional Air Transport Assn. There’s been 
rather a gale brewing between some 
European airlines and the American 
airlines over the crucial question of 
what is a sandwich? 

We rather impetuously thought we 
knew all along, but Pan American 
World Airways and Trans World Air- 
lines unwittingly set us straight by 
complaining pretty bitterly that their ~ 
foreign competitors were unfairly lur- 
ing economy-class passengers by piling 
alluring meals on toast and calling 
them sandwiches. It sounds like a 


Oepo@® 


darn good idea to us, and certainly well 
within our concept of good, old Amer- 
ican free competition. Not so, said the 
association, and proceeded not only to 
define a sandwich with prosaic results, 
but also made the airline which dares 
make a sandwich any other way subject 
to a possible $25,000 fine. 

Oddly enough, the association did 
not take the opportunity to define the - 
kind of liquor a passenger may take 
aboard a low-cost flight, which the 
rules permit (though spirits cannot 
be served by the airline itself). 


Hard sell 


We hear that New Jersey auto deal- 
ers are interested in making us wealthy 
and we hardly would want to miss 
their offer. Here are some of their 
sample radio commercials, many of 
which would make an old-time circus 
barker blush: 
© One auto dealer, in hopes of gain- 
ing new-car sales, provides five-year 
free service on any purchase. 
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e Another car merchant will send a 
check (does not disclose the amount) 
to any radio listener who recommends 
a new car buyer. 

e A third dealer between bursts of 
Sousa marches says proudly that any 
car buyer is a patriot, too. Our pur- 
chase, he tells us, is really “insignifi- 
cant” to him; what’s more important is 
the American economy. 


Conversation piece 


Shop signs, we understand, are one of 
the oldest forms of advertising, so we 
were more than delighted to accept the 
recent invitation of antique dealer 
George Karger to view some he has on 
hand in his shop on Manhattan’s Sec- 
ond Avenue. 

“T used to have a unique old ‘board- 
ing’ sign in the window,” he told us 
when we arrived, “but I had to take it 
down because people kept coming in 
wanting a room.” 

Why does he happen to have so 
many hanging around his small but 
charming place? 

“Well,” says Karger, “I came to this 
country for good in 1936 from Berlin 
[where he was a banker] and I won 
$1,000 from J. Walter Thompson for a 
picture of a kid eating a Christmas 
cake.” 

From that moment on, banker Karger 
was free lance photographer Karger. 
He has since worked for Life, Time, 
Collier’s, Flair, and most _ recently, 
Sports Illustrated (by supplying curio 
props for a fashion feature). 

“But I got satiated with taking pic- 
tures, having shot just about everything 
you'd want to. So I got increasingly 
fascinated with interesting and unique 
objects.” 

The Karger collection is most unique 
for its purpose. As Karger clued us, 
while putting a large tin top hat (ex- 
sign for a hatter) back on its stand, 
“Tm not interested in selling to the 
little old lady from Pelham [a town in 
suburban Westchester]. My customers 
are usually people with a particular 
interest in a given field, like maritime 
(a specialty of my shop here) or phre- 
nology, or fire fighting. 

“Many of my customers are design- 
ers and decorators.” So Karger usually 
rents his wares for a short time and 


then puts them right back out on his 


10 by 15-foot selling floor. 

In fact, Karger is a natural for agen- 
cy art directors because he can not 
only give them a few props from the 
17th Century, but also a few “imagina- 
tion” props as well. Karger’s old photo 
specialty used to be “imagination” shots 
and one recent Karger suggestion ap- 
pearing in print shows neckties draped 
around an old Spanish diving mask. 
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Among his souvenirs Karger has 
signs (usually enlargements of the ac- 
tual product) such as giant hands from 
a French glove shop, a huge black 
comb from a French hairdressing salon, 
a large black boot from a bootmaker, 
huge metal eyeglasses (one lens red, 
one blue) from an early optometrist 
and a four-foot metal key from a lock- 
smith. 

We also noticed an old Heinz pickle 
jar from before the days of Heinz 57 
Varieties, and an antique China Bene- 
dictine bottle in the form of an inkwell. 

“Well,” said Karger, returning from 
an unsuccessful sales pitch on a set of 
balloonist-etched glasses (made in Vi- 
enna) to a balloonist-oriented customer, 
“I guess you can see by now that I’ve 
got everything here from a Madonna 
to a slot machine.” 

We had to agree, of course, because 
we were just then inserting a penny 
in an archaic dice tosser. 

The old clock on the shelf (which, 
by the way, costs $2,000) showed us 
it was getting time to leave, but we 
managed one last question about Kar- 
gers total marketing plan. 

“Well,” Karger answered somewhat 
vaguely, when I free lance for, say, 
Time, I am in Paris for four months, 
so I make arrangements for getting 
some curios sent over. 

“Although I like some oriental things, 
most of mine are European. 

“Anyway, when I get the things in 
this country I price them according 
to what I paid and according to in- 


‘tuition as to what will sell. You might 


be interested to know about my whole- 
saling operation to department stores. 

. .” but we were beginning to feel 
a bit overwhelmed. So we tipped our 
tin top hat, bade adieu to our kind 
curio collector, and popped down a 
nearby rabbit hole. 


ip Lip 


It?s spinach 


One of the many things we liked at 
the Greenbrier during the recent 4A’s 
meeting (besides the salad at the club- 
house smorgasbord) was a passage from 
a talk made by Ed Zern, vice-president 
of Geyer Advertising. To us, it sums 
up with considerable pathos all the 
woes of all copywriters: 

“There was a time about 20 years 
ago when I sat next to an important 
client at a sales-meeting luncheon with 
about 30 people sitting at a lone table. 
The client said: “Youre the writer, 
ehP We've got a good product, and 
anybody ought to be able to put the 
facts down on paper.’ 
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“Well, sir,’ any said, “did you notice 
those two waiters taking orders? On 
was asking people if they wanted 
tossed salad or a vegetable salad, anv| 
the other was asking if they wantediay 
tossed salad or a fresh garden salac 
They're both selling the same produc 
—a good, honest salad — against th 
same competition, but one of then] 
calls it a fresh garden salad, and con 
jures up a vision of the out-of-doors or 
a glorious May morning, with dew 
drops sparkling on crisp lettuce and ; 
wood thrush singing in the hedgero 
and the other calls it a vegetable salac| 
and conjures up a vision of spinach) 
Let’s wait and see which one sells the 
most of that salad.” | 

So we did, and discovered tha) 
seven people ordered the fresh garder 
salad and 12 people ordered the vege! 
table salad. ‘ 


Halls of Ivy 


Three years ago Max Shulman, aw} 
thor of “Barefoot Boy With Cheek 
and “Rally Round the Flag, Boys!” 
started writing a column called On 
Campus for about 150 college news+ 
papers. From time to time we've read] 
them and found them so amusing that: 
we didn’t even mind that they were ac- 
tually ads (for Philip Morris cigarets). 

This fall Shulman’s columns switched | 
to Marlboro, and they’re still so enter-) 
taining that if we smoked we might) 
switch to Marlboro, too. 

In his wild-wheeling manner Shul- 4 
man discusses subjects of profound in-| 
terest to all. ’ 

Medical science: “Medicine, as it is) 
taught at your very own college, can) 
be roughly divided into two classifica-) 
tions. There is internal medicine, which’ 
is the treatment of interns, and exter- 
nal medicine, which is the treatment! 
of externs.” 

Self-help: How to be “a mad success) 
as a sorority girl.” 

Fashion: “Should pajamas be allowed) 
at first-hour classes?” | 

Selecting a man: “Inspect (the fel- 
low) closely. Are his fingernails clean? 
Is his black leather jacket freshly oiled?! 
Is his ukulele in tune? . . . and most) 


significant of all, does he smoke Mazrl-' 
boro?” = 


Gratuity 


The gray-haired man in charge of | 
the main floor men’s room at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria reports that delegates ot 
the ANPA Convention a couple of 
weeks ago tipped the best. Our man | 
tells us that doctors, insurance men 
and bankers are the worst—only one out | 
of 50 doctors gives a tip. They don’t 
even bother to wash their hands, he 
says. 
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strategy 


Whirlpool’s 


Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., whose 
formation a few years back set a new 
pattern for business, is readying a new 
sales coup spearheaded by its invasion 
of the gas appliance business. The move 
will give Whirlpool two full product lines 
aimed at the same market, another arm in its already 


powerful distribution system, and a new advertising 


@ Dapper, articulate Elisha Gray II, 
the 51-year-old president of Whirlpool- 
Seeger Corp., is an old hand at that 
new pattern for business, the merger- 
through-marketing. Less than three 
years ago Gray sent high-voltage cur- 
rents through appliance circuits by 
merging his Whirlpool Corp. with See- 
ger Refrigerator Co. and two RCA di- 
visions. The result: a full line of electric 
appliances under the golden RCA- 
Whirlpool label. 

Today Gray seems well on his way 
to repeating what has become his stock 
marketing ploy: creation of a new mar- 
keting weapon by the amalgamation of 
several product lines and by consolidat- 
ing several distribution channels. 


The case in point, of course, is Whirl- 
pool’s coup: a full-fledged invasion of 
the gas appliance market well before 


campaign capitalizing on others’ missionary work. Here’s 
why and how it hopes to accomplish its latest marketing play. 


any other full-line giant including Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Whirlpool, to be sure, already is in 
the gas range and dryer business (40% 
of its total dryer sales are gas models; 
late last spring it introduced a com- 
bination washer-dryer gas model). 

But this month the big appliance 
maker will introduce a gas refrigerator, 
in the planning stage ever since Whirl- 
pool paid $6,500,000 (minus $1,500,000 
for warranty obligations) for Servel’s 
gas refrigerator business in January. 
Further, the company also has a gas 
air conditioner in the works. 

There are three significant points 
about Whirlpool’s wholesale attack on 
the burgeoning gas market, all of them 
important and all of them interrelated. 

First, obvious and most important, 
is the fact that Whirlpool, as a full- 
line electric and full-line gas appliance 
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inaker, will have two big guns trained e Second, gas appliances (if competi- 


on the same broad market. In fact, 
Whirlpool’s double - barrel — strategy 
means, says one insider, that “it is the 
only major appliance company to open 
a new market in the last year.” 


Not lost on Whirlpool marketers, of 
course, is the growing sales importance 
of gas appliances as sales of electrics 
dwindle (see box below). For one thing, 
gas appliances are getting a bigger 
piece of the appliance sales pie. Fur- 
ther, gas products seem to be a good 
diversification hedge in the troubled 
appliance market, particularly now that 
natural gas pipe lines extend to every 
state except Vermont and 33-odd mil- 
lion consumers are expected to cook 
with gas by 1960. 

Similarly, the two-full appliance lines 

obviously will give Whirlpool three 
subsidiary advantages: 
e First, Whirlpool now can go after 
the replacement market for gas refrig- 
erators (probably 3,000,000 are in use 
right now) as well as other gas ap- 
pliances. 


In 1957 the ratio of gas ranges-= 
against electric ranges rose from 
1.37 to 1.44, marking the first time 
in six years a trend from gas to 
electric has been reversed. That 
in built-in range sales, the favorable 
electric range ratio against gas 
went down from 2.35 to 2.15. That 
sales of free-standing units of both 


Ratio of gas to electric appliance sales 


Ranges—total 
Gaspteurs oo eee 
Electric 220 as Le 


Ratio gas/electric 
Ranges—free standing 


Gas 

Electric 

Ratio g/e 
Ranges—built-ins 

Gas 

Electric 

Ratio g/e 
Dryers (including washer- 

dryer combinations—1957 

estimated) 

Gas 

Electric 

Ratio g/e - 


Sources: Home Furnishings Daily; Westinghouse Corp.’s Utility 
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Trend to gas appliances 


tively priced below electrics) may help 


break the saturation bogey (97.1% of 


all wired homes have electric refriger- 
ators). ; 
e Finally, two full lines give Whirl- 
pool a second set of package kitchens 
to sell, potentially a rich market that no 
big appliance maker has tapped as yet. 


This last advantage is particularly 
significant when you consider the ma- 
jor appliance business’s big headache is 
how to distribute package kitchens na- 
tionwide. One reason for this great 
marketing concept’s lack of success 
is the lack of dealers who are also 
kitchen specialists and willing to equip 
themselves to sell the new idea to 
consumers. Now, Whirlpool will have 
a new distribution network which prob- 
ably will be only too glad to gear up 
for selling the package kitchen concept: 
gas utilities. 

And it is Whirlpool’s special distribu- 
tion arrangement with the nation’s gas 
utilities that gives its new marketing 
coup its second important feature. 


types went down compared to 
1956, but electric range sales fell 
off 21.6 per cent, while free- 
standing gas ranges fell off only 
11.7 per cent. The gain in ratio 
from 1.71 gas vs. electric in 1956 
rose to 1.88 in 1957. That gas 
dryer sales accelerated a five-year 
trend in their favor‘and jumped 4 
percentage points against electric. 


1956 1957 
2,177,400 1,968,600 
1,585,000 1,365,000 

1.37/1 1.44/1 
2,012,100 1,771,400 
1,200,000 940,000 

1.68/1 1.88/1 

168,300 197,200 

385,000 425,000 

1/2.33 1/2.16 

434,365 445,085 

1,167,345 991,398 

1/2.69 1/2.23 
Sales Dept. 


Almost open Gray he added 
other important arm to his already 
viable distribution system. For ‘he 
pool has scored a second beat on oC 
petitors by enlisting the support of ; 
utilities before anyone else. Proba 
75% of all gas utilities in the nat 
sell appliances themselves. 


Add this force to RCA- sWhirkaal 
powerful force of 65,000 dealers a 
you have a very strong marketi 
weapon. In fact, Gray has no intenti 
of selling gas appliances and elect 
appliances through separate parts of 
very powerful independent distributi- 
system. Says he: “We are dedicat 
to our distributors and feel the ¥ 
surgence of gas appliance business w 
be a plus factor for them.” 


Gas utilities are enthusiastic abo 
Whirlpool’s gas refrigerator and g 
kitchen-laundry concept. Fi 

In fact, trade sources claim 
Whirlpool has come up with a roy 
flush. Why? Utilities have been hung 
for a national name, a manufactur 
who could produce and distribute 
complete line as in the electric fiel! 


Also, gas utilities, ever since Whi 
pool bought the Servel gas units, hay 
been showing renewed vigor. Finall’ 
they have a national brand gas refrij 
erator, a unit that could replace th 
gas refrigerators now in use, and 01 
sidered in many instances to be ov 
dated and in need of replacement. At 
neither dealers nor gas utilities 
have to forfeit this replacement marke! 

Somehow, utilities were disappointe’ 
with the Servel model; many claim 
never sold well and lacked nationg 
appeal. On the other hand, Whirlpoc 
will lend all the charm usually aj 
tributed to national advertisers. T, 
show Whirlpool that enthusiasm is ne 
lacking, utilities have guaranteed the 
would sell a total of 150,000 gas re 
frigerators over a three-year span. | 

Though was utility appliance sale} 
have slipped to 10% of the total reta 
market (due mostly to discounting 0) 
erators), utilities influence retail’ ope 
ations with their promotional campai 
and ad allowances to dealers. 


Utilities keynote the third | 
facet of Whirlpool’s marketing move) 
namely, the way the appliance make? 
intends to capitalize on both the loc: 
ad efforts of utilities and the heay 
missionary work of the gas utilities 
promotional arm, the American Ga 
Assn. < 

On the first front, utilities such 
Chicago’s Peoples Gas Light & C 
Co. already have launched local 
motions for Whirlpool’s forthe 
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‘COOKING WITH GAS 


One significant strategem behind 
Whirlpool-Seeger’s introduction of a 
full line of gas appliances is the way 
the big appliance makers will capi- 
talize on the missionary work of the 
American Gas Assn. 
So successful is the AGA that one 
of its arch marketing foes, Charles 
Rieger, vice-president and general 
manager of General Electric’s major 
appliance division in Louisville, re- 
cently handed it an indirect com- 
pliment. 
The electric appliance industry, 
Rieger recently told the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, AGA’s promotional 
counterpart for electric appliances, 
has been endangered by a_resur- 
gence in the gas industry in general, 
and by the work of AGA, in par- 
ticular. 
Although it has flirted with vari- 
ous product promotions in its 39- 
year history, the American Gas Assn. 
(representing 470 gas utilities) did 
not take a big, concerted plunge 
into advertising until 1954 (when 
AGA began using magazines). Rea- 
son for the move: by that year, 
heavy postwar advertising & sales 
campaigns by major electric appli- 
ance makers began cutting into gas 
appliance sales (particularly ranges). 
' As E. H. Eaker, assn. president 
at the time, put it then: “We have 
no GE’s or Westinghouses in the 
gas industry. We must develop our 
own industry plans for promotion, 
advertising, public relations and re- 
search.” 

Today probably only one other 


trade group, the American Dairy 
Assn., spends as much as AGA, 
which has a $4,500,000 budget set 
for this year (vs. $800,000 in 1955, 
$1,000,000 in 1956, and $3,500,000 
last year). The major portion of the 
$4,500,000, this year’s budget allo- 
cated to national advertising (placed 
by Lennen & Newell), goes into net- 
work TV (this is AGA’s second year 
as a co-sponsor of CBS-TV’s 90- 
minute weekly Playhouse 90). The 
rest goes into national magazines 
(see below). 

AGA’s modus operandi is that of 


a brand name appliance manufac- | 


turer. The basic goals of its ad copy 
are to create both a market for all 
gas appliances by discussing gen- 
eral gas qualities or sell individual 
products by emphasizing particular 
product features. Its ad copy com- 
bines product and __ institutional 
themes, with accent on the former. 

Along with AGA’s national adver- 
tising, is the part played by the gas 
utilities. They have raised total sales 
promotions on mats and service in- 
formation emanating from AGA’s 
New York headquarters. 

AGA also expects to sell about 
$400,000 worth of co-op display 
material to utilities across the coun- 
try (vs. $135,000 in 1955; $179,00 
in 1956; and $286,000 last year). 
Sametime, its expenditures on prod- 
uct research jumped from $1,450,- 
000 in 1955 to almost $2,000,000 
last year. 

AGA’s approach apparently pays 
off. According to a recent industry 


~ 100K AT BOTH- AND vou Mm vs a GAS | e 


“Today's | 
most modern ranges are i 
faster-cleaner-cooler 
. -fully automatic, too! 
says fib: Meade ’ 


ye 


 onvGAS A coos 80 much more._.for $0 much less. ; 
: Lies 
projection by Westinghouse: sales 
of electric water heaters, dryers and 
ranges dropped or mathematically 
changed in sales ratio to gas units. 
Westinghouse’s competitor, GE, 
looks at the industry situation much 
the same way: national electric 
manufacturers spend $40,500,000 
annually on national advertising, 
compared with $600,000 by all gas 
appliance makers. Yet the ratio of 
electric sales to gas dryers has 
dropped from 5 to 1 to only 2 to 1. 
Sametime, the Edison Electric In- 
stitute spent $337,000 in appliance 
promotions last year in addition to 
tie-in appliance and electric utility 
support for Live Better Electrically, 
Housepower and other themes. 
Generally, electric appliance man- 
ufacturers criticize their multi-pur- 
pose industry promotions for failing 
to command the same leadership as 
AGA’s unified appliance promotions. 


theme that “only GAS does so much 
more ... for so much less.” 

But it remains to be seen just how 
convincing the sales point will be. 
For even the AGA admits that the dol- 
lar or two a month in savings often is 
not enough to convert an electric ap- 
pliance user to gas. 

Most consumers of gas appliances, 
according to AGA, also pick gas goods 
on the basis of styling features: even 
cooking, top rotisserie and smokeless 
cooking. So far, Whirpool has almost 
a clear field in the gas market. 

Only Norco, Ltd., Los Angeles manu- 
facturer, has introduced two models— 
4 and 7-cubic feet and is readying a 
9-foot unit for June delivery. Norco 
will only distribute to “bona fide mem- 
bers of the gas industry.” 


presently defers action on eventual 
production and marketing plans. 

As far electric appliance manufac- 
turers (i.e.. GE, Westinghouse, etc.), 
most trade observers say they are too 
firmly committed to their electric lines 
to consider production of a gas refriger- 
ator or other gas kitchen-laundry units. 

A big question is whether Sears (a 
25% owner of Whirlpool stock) would 
market a gas refrigerator, considered 
by many as a natural for its already 
existing gas appliances. Whirlpool, of 
course, is Sears source for Coldspot 
electric refrigerators, freezers, air con- 
ditioners and Kenmore automatic wash- 
ers, ironers and vacuum cleaners. Fur- 
thermore, Whirlpool, with only one set 
of dies and tools, would need two 
years to ready a private label for Sears. 


; refrigerator. On the national level, 
AGA will give the new refrigerator 
ubstantial kick-off this summer dur- 
its regular sponsorship of CBS-TV’s 
(a 90 and in general magazine 
‘eads. Such cooperation probably will 
n some of the heavier advertising 
ts usually associated with a new 
duct introduction. 
Whirlpool itself (through Kenyon & 
khardt) will break ads for its gas 
igerator in July issues of Life and 
‘evepost. Other ad plans are still in 
» works. Already one of the biggest 
tliance advertisers with a total ad 
get around $21,000,000, Whirlpool 
bably will step on the promotional 
; if the refrigerator sells as hoped. 
Vhirpool’s plans for ad copy themes 
: "equally indefinite. Taking a cue 


previous promotions for gas Borg-Warners Norge division, con- Meanwhile, only time will tell 
ehen-laundry appliances, Whirlpool sidered earlier as another entry, still whether Whirlpool can maneuver suc- 
ibably will stress the AGA economy has such a model under study, but it cessfully on two appliance fronts. | 
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Can you sell conformity ? 


So the Chicago Tribune’s sixth and latest 
study of buyer motivations seems to indicate. 
Its analysis of apparel advertising suggests 


e Admen on and off Madison Avenue - 


may be preoccupied with grey flannel 
suits. But, thanks to the way they've 
apparently muffed apparel advertising, 
it looks as if the rest of the population 
couldn’t care less. 

Clothing sales are moving along at 
pusheart speed, and advertising is the 
big villain—or so indicates the Chicago 
Tribune’s sixth and newest study of 
buyer motivations (the others: beer, 
cigarets, autos, soap and gasoline)*. 


What’s more, this provocative 
Tribune study, as others in the past, 
should have vast implications to other 
advertisers seeking clues to why people 
buy what they do. 

For one thing, the Tribune study 
shows that most apparel advertising 
presents a picture of the consumer 
diametrically opposed to his cherished 
self-image. 

So unbelievable and meaningless are 
the ads that they have succeeded in 
only irritating and antagonizing the 
public. As a result, the clothing in- 
dustry is having its problems. 

In the last decade consumer clothing 
expenditures have increased a piddling 
5%, while spending for other so-called 
luxury goods has increased substan- 
tially. For example, in the last 10 years 


*These findings, based on interviews with 845 
Chicago men and women in every age and income 
group, stem from a men’s clothing survey con- 
ducted by the Chicago Tribune Research Service 
and a women’s apparel study conducted by Chi- 
eago’s Social Research, Inc. Combined cost of 
both studies: $50,000. 
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consumers have spent 175% more on 
automobiles and 133% more on auto 
insurance. Sametime, expenditures for 
tobaeco have increased 79%, and radios, 
TV sets and records have seen a 74% 
rise. 

Worse yet, the 5% gain actually 
represents 2 loss. Back in 1929 Ameri- 
cans were spending 14 cents out of 
the dollar for clothing. Today they 
allot it an anemic 7.9 cents. 

Obviously, apparel advertising must 
be missing the boat somewhere along 
the line. Tribune research director 
Pierre Martineau thinks advertisers’ big- 
gest blind spot is the failure to recog- 
nize a basic change in the consumer. 


According to the study’s finding, the 
majority of today’s clothing consumers 
have become psychological suburbanites 
—psychological because they see them- 
selves as casual, informal, earthy sports 
regardless of whether they live in a 
one-room flat or a split-level home 60 
minutes away from the city. 

Yet despite the consumers’ desire 
for casualness, comfort and versatility 
in clothing, they get ads which, through 
the models, their body postures, the 
settings, copy and typography, suggest 
a formal, restricted way of life. 

According to the study, women are 
far less interested in high fashion now 
than ever before, while most men are 
downright antagonistic toward it. Yet 
an analysis of clothing ads show that 


that ad copy for clothing isn’t getting across 
to the consumer, and it suggests some ap- 
proaches that will. 


they continue to peddle high fashio] 
often to the exclusion of everythit 
else. ‘ 

Above all, the psychological subu! 
ban woman wants to be quietly “| 
cepted as one of the girls. She longs | 
“fit in” and seems to go out of h 
way to avoid dramatic self-expressio: 

Despite this, most apparel advertisi7 
continuously dares her to be differer 
urges her toward flamboyancy, chid? 
her into ridiculous originality. -< 

Advertisers are making a grave mi 
take, Says Martineau, by disregardi Me 
this “in-group” motivation. “Wome 
shrink from being very anything th ei 
days. They seem to have decided © 
swap high adventure and strong fee) 
ings for serenity and security. 4 

“What they really want in clothing 
he continues, “is a conformity that | 
lows only moderate individuality. | 
the realm of clothing this means thi 
dress shouldn’t define anything tc 
clearly, neither activity, prestige ne 


social standing. | 
“Advertising,” adds Ma 
“should reflect both the women’s desi 


to be automonous and their beliefs th 
they largely are.’ 

From. the standpoint of style 
fabrics and color, men’s fashions hav 
been jazzed up considerably in rece 
years. Sametime, many advertisers a 
going all out to plug the exotic Eurc 
pean look in men’s wear, apparen! 
on the assumption that the Be 


~*) 
Paei! 
male is a frustrated, continental bon 
vivant. 


To the contrary, men appear even 
nore anxious for the security of group 
ycceptance than women. They reveal 
1 yehement antipathy to daring and 
uttention-getting apparel and a longing 
0 look just about like all the other 
»sychological suburbanites. 

Says Martineau: “If there is one sin- 
gle word which describes the feeling 
hat Chicago men have about their 
slothes, it would be conservative—that 
is to say, conformity.” 

Men basically are unreceptive to all 
ypparel advertising. The study finds 
hat most have an almost unnatural af- 
fection for their old clothes (total cloth- 
mg expenditures have increased 5%, 
while spending on men’s apparel has 
zone up only 4%). 

Indications are that what little style- 
onsciousness men do have is negatively 
motivated. Perhaps the only thing that 
prevents them from being just plain 
slovenly is fear of ridicule. 

“The man is afraid of being em- 
barrassed in a social situation,” accord- 
mg to the study. 

“Being properly dressed allows a 
man to be unhindered and unconcerned 
by his clothing. Men dress not to create 
in image or to strive for a goal as 
much as they dress to avoid being 
wrong.” 

Some advertisers have already begun 
to capitalize on fear motivation. The 
American Institute of Men’s and Boy’s 
Wear recently launched a $2 million 
campaign (Life and Satevepost) de- 
signed to humiliate the consumer into 


duying. 
To illustrate the consequences of not 
‘ollowing the Institute’s warning 


<e 


Dress Right! You can’t afford not 
-o!”) the ads depict a variety of em- 
arrassing social situations: a man 
Beced over in an office promotion, the 
shject of tea party derision, scorn with- 


in the family (“Couldn’t daddy stay up- 
stairs when Jim comes?”). 


Despite the Institute’s effort, the 
Tribune study finds that most men’s 
apparel advertising blandly _ stresses 
newness per se. Men apparently recoil 
from it, retreating quietly into last 
years tweeds. Martineau recommends 
that advertisers de-emphasize newness 
and play up the conservative angle in- 
stead. Sametime, real innovations in 
men’s fashions should wisely be pre- 
sented as something that’s already been 
tried and accepted by other men. 

Much male apparel advertising is 
purposely designed to appeal to women 
on the assumption that men rely on 
them heavily for guidance in selecting 
clothes. They do to a certain extent, 
reveals the study, but significantly, they 
are far from happy about this reliance. 

“Many men have mixed emotions 
about the influence of women in their 
clothing purchases,” reports the study. 
“Men actively seek help from their 
wives, but feel that the final decision 
should be their own.” 


Therefore, it appears that ads which 
spotlight the male’s dependence by 
openly aiming at the woman run the 
risk of seriously antagonizing him. 
What men want in ads are facts that 
make them feel adequately prepared 
to make their own clothing decisions. 

Similarly, advertisers are making a 
big mistake by promoting women’s 
clothes as a device for snaring the 
males. Interestingly, the study re- 
veals that women dress to please other 
women, and not men. 

For one thing, most women believe 
that their husbands or boyfriends are 
unobservant and don’t notice what 
they're wearing. Secondly, the average 
young housewife spends the greatest 
portion of her time in the company of 
other women. 
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FAMILY APPAREL 


The Tribune study hints that ap- 
parel advertisers could stand a course 
in current theory. 

The bulk of advertising is still aimed 
at the upper bracket consumer. Yet 
innumerable studies by sociologists and 
psychologists (see special report on 
page 53) show that marketing in- 
fluence is largely a horizontal, status- 
bound process, whereby the members 
of each group follow the lead of con- 
sumers on their own level. 

Among women, the Tribune study 
finds that “to a far greater extent than 
expected, they are peer-oriented, con- 
cerning themselves with the behaviors 
and tastes of their social and genera- 
tional equals.” Unfortunately, though, 
“advertising generally pays too little 
attention to this set of orientations.” 

A similar situation exists in male ap- 
parel advertising. Concludes the study: 
“though a man’s clothes really depend 
upon his social class, most male clothing 
advertising is directed to the upper- 
echelon group in society.” 

Most ad copy directed to men stress- 
es the necessity of dressing properly 
for business purposes. The truth is that 
the majority are surprisingly  disin- 
terested in the value of wearing an 
Ivy League suit to work. In fact, many 
men don’t even wear any kind of suits 
on the job. 

A big beef among consumers is a 
disturbing lack of identification with 
apparel advertising. Biggest reason: 
the models do not ring true to life. 
Women complain they are too long, 
lean and expressionless. Interestingly, 
the models themselves actually detract 
from the clothing. Typical of the re- 
sponses to the question, “What I look 
at in pictures of women’s clothing 
to fashion magazines” are the com- 
ments; “I admire the model’s figure,” 
“I get sick to my stomach because the 
models are so skinny,” “I wish I were 
thinner.” 


Today's consumers have 
become psychological 
suburbanites. They see 
themselves as casual, 
informal, earthy souls 
whether they live in a 
one-room flat or a split level 
home an hour from 


the city. 
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Certain commonly-used fashion 


advertising techniques are cited as 
particularly objectionable: the hollow- 
eyed, cadaverous female clutching 
nosegays against an exotic foreign set- 
ting; the eternal grand entrance, with 
the model floating in from nowhere, 
passing through into nothingness. 


Today's young housewife, reveals 
the study, complains that these ads re- 
flect nothing of her, thus she writes 
them off the clothing as suitable for 
someone else, but obviously not for 
her. 

Men register similar objections. They 
rate male models as “sissified,” “odd- 
balls,” “too stiff,” “like a bunch of 
gigolos.” What’s more, sometimes they 
seem to think that advertisers are pok- 
ing fun at them. 

“Most men do not have the. classic 
lines exhibited by carefully selected 
models,” says the study, “and to dis- 
play goods on an ideal form only points 
up how far most men are from the 
ideal.” 

According to the study, apparel 
advertisers are either ignoring or miss- 
ing one of their biggest potential selling 
points—fabrics. During the course of 
the research, the women revealed that 
certain materials have emotional impact 
and evoke varying mood and behavior. 

For instance, silk suggests luxury 
and the langurous, wool—a feeling of 
vigor. Sweaters and other knitted goods 
suggest comfort and the absence of 
physical restraint. Women also indicate 
a high degree of interest in the firm- 
ness or softness of textiles. 


_ But, says the study, rather than of- 
fering information on how garments 
feel, most advertising concentrates on 
_ how they are constructed. 
“Women -also complain 


that the 


ee 


majority of apparel ads are too product 
centered. They criticize ads for not 
translating the product into practical 
use. 

Reports the study: “There is con- 
siderable evidence that this aspect of 
clothing, largely ignored, is actually 
more important than many others put 
together. It accounts to a great extent 
for the internal consistence of any 
given woman’s wardrobe.” 


Men are similarily preoccupied with 
texture. “Because a man is expected not 
to be concerned with clothes,” observes 
the study, “the physical feeling becomes 
of increased importance.” 

Martineau thinks advertisers are 
overlooking fertile ground by concen- 
trating on the technical aspects of 
fabrics rather than on the way they 
feel. Since physical comfort is critically 
important to men, Martineau advises 
advertisers to play up the feel of the fit 
by “making the reader sense the 
luxurious feel of clothes that hang just 
right, that can be worn with ease and 
comfort.” 


In conclusion, the study notes an 
interesting trend. With young mothers 
apparently going in for more youthful 
(saddle shoes, sweaters and skirts) and 
more masculine (slacks, jeans, toreador 
pants) clothing, they seem to be chan- 
neling their surpressed femininity into 
their daughters’ wardrobes. The result: 
a huge demand for such things as 
children’s ruffled panties.and petticoats. 
Should these little girls become suf- 
ficiently clothes conscious, the next 
decade or so may see a revival for at 
least the women’s apparel industry. 

Almost every one of the Chicago 
Tribune’s six consumer motivation 
studies in the last seven years hits on 
the same set of important points worth 
the attention of almost all advertisers. 


Got SR les nee 


Men appear even more anxious 
than women for the securi ‘| 
of group acceptance. They — 
dress not to create an image: 
but to avoid being wrong. 
Men recoil from newness ik 
clothes and have mixed emo- 
tions about the influence of : 
women on their clothing 
purchases. 


Repeated over and over in ead 
analysis as such admonitions to stres 
realism, accurate copy and avoid far 
fetched situations, claims and 
gobbledygook of technical jargon. I 
short, the consumer should be able t 
identify with the ads he reads, th 
commercials he hears and sees. : 

The Tribune’s beer study (Tide 
Nov. 20, 1951) recommended i 
advertisers simply build basic cop 
art that suggested real life incider 
not snob appeal (as a lot of beer 
then did). 

The cigaret study (Tide—Noy. 
1952) criticized advertisers who - 
marked health claims or thr 
Smokers, already aware of the evils 
the habit, don’t want to be remin 
of them. 


Don't, said the auto study (Ti¢ 
Jan. 16, 1954) put modest cars in uy 
per class settings and don’t talk 
about mechanics. 

Don’t, pleaded the soap analys 
(Tide—May 8, 1954), show clich 
women in ads (“almost any ad 
portrays stereotyped housewives lool 
ing at soap boxes or clean clothes 
saucer eyes and open mouth”). 


One of the studies most criti¢a of 
ineffective advertising analyzed gas anc 
oil ads (Tide—February 8, 1957). * 
study emphasized that customers 
understand either the mechanies 
their cars or the technical subj 
stresses in gasoline ads. Instead 1 
buy gasoline on the basis of — 
company’s reputation. 

Added up, nearly every one of 
Tribune studies (including the lates’ 
clothing) suggests that advertising 
create more empathy for. the consul! 
Such advertising, it would seem, 
give consumers the comfortable com 
viction they long for. : 
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The square root 


by Gilbert Seldes 


In this fourth of a series of 


advertising critiques, this distnguished 


: analyst examines some advertising 
1 which the spark doesn’t jump between 
the word and the symbol—or jumps 


toa 
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symbol which doesn’t have 
the desired effect. 


@ Any diligent reader of these little essays must have 
discovered by this time that they are a fraud. They pretend 
to be philosophic essays in the aesthetics of advertising 
and really they are practical guides for harassed copy- 
writers, layout men, and buyers of those two mystical 
commodities, space and time. Today’s lesson is concerned 
with a problem faced by these people every day: the 
function of the square root of minus one in writing copy. 

Every man and woman in the field uses this essential 
ingredient and the ones at the top are different from the 
others because they know the right way to use it by 
instinct. Next to them are the ones who can learn. After 
them—the people that ought to be doing something else. 

Over the counter, the druggist sells a bar of soap; in 
the salesroom a motor car is sold. But on the air and in 
print, the advertiser is selling a bar of soap and a motor — 
car plus a high-order abstraction: success in love, status, 
glamor, security. 

This is a consequence of our social system and there’s 
a great deal to be said in its favor. If the advertiser were 
the only maker of anti-tetanus serum in the world and 
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‘the world were threatened with tetanus, he could limit 


himself to an announcement. 


In a competitive society, he can build the best mouse- 
trap in the world and, in spite of Emerson, he has to 
suggest that you will gain something beyond freedom from 
mice by using his device—he has to do this because the 
maker of the second best (and very good) mousetrap is 
implying that you may be elected to the Board of Overseers 
if your neighbors are impressed by your shrewd choice of 
domestic appliances. 

In the first case the words are operative: Have serum, 
will sell. In the second, an infinitely complex circuit is set 
up—the words lead to a symbol of some sort—the intangible 
I have called the square root of minus one—and it is this 
symbol that does the actual selling. 

The drawing or photograph, the size and style of type, 
the whole layout, contribute to the effect, but we are 
all terribly word-conditioned in spite of that well-known 


statistical aphorism attributed to a Chinese philosopher | 


Make it a White Christmas—Give her a Major Apolia 

The advertiser was U. S. Steel. . 

I can see why the wording was used. Presa 
U. S. Steel supplies material to several makers of appliar 
and consequently was denied the concrete advantage 
a brand name. | 

By an unnecessary act of self-denial the copy ; 


rejected concrete common nouns: dish-washer, refrigera 


ete. U. S. Steel wanted major appliances sold to fami) 
who had none, of course, but also wanted to sell — 
appliance to families who might have three, but not — 
fourth. So the copy generalized. 

But the profession which can suggest soup for bre 


_ fast is surely up to a little job like saying “even if she 


two of the three major appliances, get her the third.” 
The objective of course is to avoid the abstract a 
“major appliance.” Perhaps 10 years from now, if 
economy is healthy and the copywriters have their 
the following dialogue may become familiar: 
He: What’s your dear heart’s desire for Christmas? 


who remains safe in his anonymity. If a picture were 
worth a thousand words, we'd all be using pictographs 
instead of saying or writing “I love you.” 

The semanticists know this. One of them, Anatol Rapo- 
port, has put it emphatically. One aim of “word magic,” 
so as to make responses automatic, uncritical, immediate 

such reactions make possible gigantic sales volumes 
unrelated to the quality of the product.” 

Ignore the judgment (bias, prejudice) implied in this 
statement and ask yourself whether, fundamentally, you 
arent trying to create precisely these automatic, uncritical 
and immediate reactions. 

And then consider that the words of an ad are only 
the triggers—the symbols they conjure up are the explosions. 
They make people jump. If they are the right symbols, the 
jump is in the right direction—to the spot where the sale 
takes place. 


I will now examine some advertising in which the 
spark doesn’t jump between the word and the symbol—or 
jumps to a symbol which doesn’t have the desired effect. 

Last November, as I recall it, I heard on the air an 
exhortation which went like this: 
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She: Oh, any major appliance will do. 7 

Until then, you might as well offer “ground transpor 
tion” when you are selling motor cars. You are, of co 
selling precisely this. But you mustn’t say it beokuse hum 
feet and railroads also offer the same thing. The questi i 
is how high up the pyramid of abstraction you can saftl 
get. It seems to me that “major appliance” is close tot 
top where the air is rarefied. ‘ q 

Examine the ad again. Let us omit the circumsta in 
that some manufacturers were, at the same time selli 
pink and blue and green washing machines and freezé 
“White Christmas” is a symbol, a kind of magnetic 
straction around which cluster memories and emotio 
What makes a Christmas white? Snow. Where is sno 
Out-of-doors. Where are appliances? Indoors. . 

Let us prayerfully assume that the mind will easily 
the jump and say it would be great to have snow in 
kitchen. Let us concentrate on Christmas, not as a relig 
festival, but as a season for giving. 

In spite of all the “commercialism” now associated 1 
Christmas as a selling season, the basic images of t 
child, the toy, the bright trinket, remain with us. T 
youngster with the new sled in the snow—bundled in wa 
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] with a red cap and beaming with ecstasy—is our 
tant visual response to “white Christmas.” 

The advertiser of anything useful has to short circuit 
otherwise prevent that response from becoming domi- 
nt. He has had some help. For 10 years at least the 
stasy on the child’s face has been transferred to adults: 
rapture greater than that of love has been expressed by 
ymen—in advertisements—at the sight of percolators, elec- 
eal garbage disposal machines and vacuum cleaners. The 
sful object will make the little woman happy—and isn’t 
at the purpose of the Christmas gift? 

It is. But advertising works in an area of sentiment. It 
astantly and intentionally exploits stereotypes and does 
s with particular force at Christmas when nearly every- 
ng one sees or says has a symbolic value. 

The intellectual may take pleasure in a grouchy Santa 
aus, the advertiser cannot admit his existence. He cannot 
ruptly switch from the accepted image to a new one. 
id yet he wants you to give her a major appliance instead 
a bracelet or an attractive, but useless bedjacket. 


holds a tag attached to what may be a fabric—but she is 
not looking at it. The text (omitting the identification) 
starts: “The deciding factor? Your woman’s intuition. Now 
when (you see this) aren’t you aware of a soft whisper 
saying this (identification) has a special value? Don’t you 
feel that the maker who cares enough to offer you full 
protection against (identification) cares about your comfort 
and satisfaction, tooP So always follow your Woman’s In- 
tuition. Insist on seeing the (identification) trade-mark . . .” 

This is an ad for the “Sanforized” label. I submit that 
the copy—“soft whisper,” “special.” “protection,” “comfort,” 
“woman’s intuition”—is about something else and you 
know as well as I do what that something else is. 


You notice that in this case, as in the case of U.S. Steel, 
the job was to sell a whole class of things: any major ap- 
pliance, any wearable that has been Sanforized. 

Perhaps this is what caused the copywriter to go in 
the wrong direction. Perhaps the cause was excessive devo- 
tion to words for their own sake, treating them as if they 


The only thing the advertiser can do is make the old 
nbol work for him—since he cannot work against the 
mbol itself. 

In any case, set up in your ad the current of sentiment 
d let it carry on in a smooth flow to the useful object. 

“white Christmas—major appliance,” the connection is 
ly verbal, it is something like a pun. 

‘Compare a recent Prudential ad: two pieces of China, 
my identification is correct, making two circles, one at 
> top and one at the bottom of the page. The first has 
old-fashioned house in the center of the plate, the other 
3 Gibralter picture. The top one is cracked. The legend 
“Would your family’s home be shattered if something 
ppened to you? Keep them in their happy home with 
udential insurance. It can pay the mortgage or rent if 
wre not there. See your Prudential agent.” 

Hardly inspired copy, to be sure. But the verbal con- 
ction goes along with the image of the cracked plate— 
s all in one direction. There is no clash of symbols. 

Another ad. Let us omit for a moment the. commodity. 
€ photograph shows a profoundly thoughtful woman 
ainst a rather confusing background; in her hand she 
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were realities, forgetting that the same word may lead to 
several different symbols. 

There is a place in advertising for the calculated risk— 
for the shock of the wrong symbol. A friend of mine in the 
business—I still have some—has quoted to me the copy in an 
ad for a bra: “the million-dollar hold-up.” 

It succeeds because the purely verbal connection, the 
pun which makes you think of two things at once, imme- 
diately triggers the kind of laugh in which all the critical 
faculties abdicate, so that the message comes across. 

At a lower level—at the level of persuasive realism and 
major appliances—the word must lead inevitably to the 
effective symbol, the one exactly right image or association. 

The mind of the customer must move—without knowing 
that it is being moved—in one direction. It cannot, like the 
hero in the story, gallop off madly in all directions at once. 

But the creator of advertising has learned not to grope 
in the dark. He can’t afford to make all the mistakes before 
he finds the right way. And good principles have never been 
an obstacle to good practice. Some of the factors in adver- 
tising are the intangibles—and when you are dealing with 
these, the background of semantics, of the relation between 
words and sbymbols, is an invaluable guide. @ 
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ONE 
ADMAN’'S 
OPINION 


by Lester Leber 


Long copy that will 
be long remembered 


There are several thousand words in 
the three newspaper ads reproduced 
below. Hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple read every one of them. No re- 
search is at hand to prove this other 
than my own observation and faith in 
the power of the well-written word. 

With today’s trend so strongly to- 
ward reliance on the visual element in 
advertising, many times to the exclu- 
sion of any importance attached to 
copy, these three magnificent ads show 
that the pendulum can swing the other 
way and do so successfully. 

Three fields are represented here— 
automotive, motion picture and travel. 
Each spends millions of dollars on ad- 
vertising every year and each suffers 
from sameness. That this need not be 
is proved by the trio shown below. 

Rolls-Royce calmly and convincingly 
shows how a car can be worth $13,550. 
From the stopper headline through 19 
numbered paragraphs there runs a 


“The silence is uncanny” 
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story of quality that amasses small 
points of superiority until they attain 
a monumental stature. Never once is 
a comparison drawn with other cars, 
but the reader cannot escape conclud- 
ing that there is a vast difference be- 
tween Rolls-Royce and Detroit. 

NTA Pictures has created an ad that 
is as outstanding in its field as R-R is 
among cars. A Shirley Temple picture 
made many years ago is presented with 
moving nostalgia. The tone is set by 
the headline and opening paragraph: 
“It seems silly to say it now. She was 
only eight years old. And I was much 
older, really. But she was my first 
love, as she was the first love of mil- 
lions of Americans.” If there has ever 
been a better movie ad, I can't re- 
call it. 

American Export Lines completes 
this case history with a challenging 
headline and a well-reasoned explana- 
tion of why you should plan for a 


“A tiny creature with talent” 


~ Toast as being right for grownups, 


cruise next fall. The copy is a s 
combination of logic (less than 
per day) and emotion (the drea ns 
your life loafing through the go de 
days in a deck chair). 

The thread that runs through the 
three ads is a quiet appeal to the hea 
and mind. There are no unsupporte 
claims, no shouting, no bombast. Ther 
is not a single exclamation mark in 
of them. 


we 


Anybody want a chopper? — 
Part of the problem of reaching ac 
men via the mails is caused by lettey 
that open like this: “We thought yo! 
would like to know the reasons whi 
some of the largest gravure plants 
the country are using the Seal-O-M 
Chopper for quarter folding of t 
loids.” Not only does this one 
quickly tossed into the basket bu 
establishes a mood of rejection f 
other unsolicited “literature.” 


If you can’t lick ‘em... 


At first glance packaged toast is com! 
petitive to bread. The more you 
of one, the less you can consume 
the other. Yet Old London M 
Toast is wisely preaching the use ¢ 
both these foods. In fact, its ad 
tising gives first place to bread as being) 
good for children, then suggests Melb 


winds up by advocating table bas 
that hold both. It’s big-time think# 
for a “little” product. 


“Live like a millionaire” 
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- ADVERTISING 


CREATIVE 
SPARK 
FOR 
ARCHITECTS 


America’s architects comprise a specialized 
professional class which has ever growing needs for 
information about products, methods, 
processes and sources of supply. 

Since their duties keep them busy, at times 
long after regular working hours, the problem of 
communicating effectively with architects has become 
an important problem for advertisers. 
Since they can seldom give salesmen 
lengthy receptions for purposes of personal selling, 
more and more of the burden of communications must 
be taken up by printed advertising. 

The accompanying article, the 19th in the 

TIDE series on Advertising to Industry, examines 
the actions which architects take 

after reading advertising. 
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@ Architects may seldom agree on 
building design and general profes- 
sional problems. Yet they are in al- 
most total agreement on one point— 
reading industrial advertising in trade 
and professional journals is essential to 
their jobs. 


A survey of 20 of the nation’s lead- 
ing architects (part of Tide’s continuing 
series on what happens when special- 
ized executives groups read industrial 
ads) shows that advertising is a primary 
source of information. Moreover, 
nearly everyone of the surveyed group 
indicates that reading technical and 
professional advertising is part-and- 
parcel of being a competent and able 
architect. 

These architects read more than six 
publications every week and_ they 
spend an average of an hour on each 
one. During that hour, several of the 
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TABLE | 


Advances or improvements 
made possible by reading ads 


Locate new materials 

Aid in equipment selection 
Improve soundproofing 
Identify new sources 
Provide structural improvement 
Improve construction methods 
Improve lighting 

Improve style or design 
Improve air conditioning 
Reduce construction costs 
Use substitute materials 
35% Obtain technical services 
35% Reduce maintenance costs 
35% Aid research 

35% Develop new products 
30% Eliminate waste 

30% Simplify processes 

25% Improve safety 

25% Improve land uses 

15% Install better controls 
15% Improve sub-contracting 
15% Increase capacity 

15% Improve traffic flow 

10% Locate contractors 

5% Conserve water supply 
5% Obtain engineers 

5% Cut power costs 


90% 
65% 
60% 
55% 
55% 
50% 
50% 
50% 
45% 
45% 
40% 


architects surveyed said they spend at 
least half their time reading ads; others 
concentrate on editorial matter, spend- 
ing less than 10% on advertising con- 
tent. 

Above all, architects say when they 
do read ads at least five associates in 
their office share them. Information 
from ads is filed for reference or kept 
available on special index cards. 
Therefore, the life of the ads directed 
to architects has an undetermined age. 

Interestingly, most architects read 
publications during office hours on the 
grounds that such reading is an integral 
part of their work. As Ernest T. 
Brown, Plainfield (N.J.) architect, puts 
it, “if publications are not read at work, 
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TABLE Il 


Objectives held in mind 
by architects when reading 
professional, technical or 
industrial advertisements 


85% To find new items 

85% To get ideas 

65% To get new materials 
55% To solve a current problem 
50% To plan new projects 
45% To keep up to date 
40% To cut costs 

40% To aid employe education 


35% To locate suppliers 

35% To get alternate sources 
30% To improve product features 
25% To improve processes 


25% To prevent delays 
25% To verify opinions 


20% To aid employe convenience 


there is no other time’; he has too 
many night meetings to attend. Cam- 
den (N.J.) architect Martin Guttman 
reads at work in order to show items 


he has seen to his office staff. How- 
ever, other architects, like William E. 
Nast (Boston) read magazines at home 
because they “have no time in the 
office.” 

Generally, architects are quite recep- 
tive and friendly toward advertising. 
These are a few of their comments: 

e Albert Melniker, Staten Island 
(N.Y.): “Advertising has aided U.S. pro- 
gress in architecture in selection of ma- 
terials, technical data, price and _ per- 
formance comparisons and new ideas.” 
e John Liptak, New York: “Advertising 


TABLE Ill 
Methods used fo 
follow-up ads by architects 
80% Request manufacturers’ catalog 
80% Request sample : 
60% Request complete technical 
data 
Clip out ad 
Check price comparisons 
Refer ad to associates 
Call up local representative 
Digest data for file 
Refer ad fo client 
Get opinions of other users : 
Refer ad fo designers $ 
45% File until later 
49% Fill out reader service cards 
35% Ask salesman fo call 
32% Ask consuitant about it 
30% Check cost aspects 
30% .Contact previous users 
30% Check up on claims 
30% Discuss in conferences 
25% Compare with other data 
25% Request test data — 
20% Get demonstration of item 


55% 
55% 
50% 
50% 
50% 
45% 
45% 
45% 


Rett Of ain rg Sins Age ye re 
et tes Dee eo 


bade toy ten. 


20% Verify report of use :} 
20% Check delivery dates 2 
15% Refer ad to contractor g 
15% Get case studies 4 


15% Ask application data 
15% Visit vendor's plant 

15% Write for other information 
5% Order trial quantity 


helps progress because in most cas 
such material gives the results of 

fessional men in the field of archit 
ture and engineering.” 


In reading ads and applying ° 
data to architectural projects, the 
fessional group was particularly 
cerned with certain products—curt 
walls (and in fact any type of wall 
material), plastics and  acousti 
ceilings. zy 

In procuring items advertised i 
magazines, architects specify produe 
to contractors or sub-contractors on th 
project. Some architects, in asking f 
a product by brand name or by mat 
facturers trade name, find it diffie 
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hitect Evontosh: “Send salesmen 
jy when requested. To be sure, | 
w where to reach them, if I want 


” 


nN. 


hitect Liptak: “Advertising helps 
gress because it emphasizes the re- 
s of professional architects.” 


hitect Guttman: “Gut our advertis- 
for housewives and stick to techni- 
language.” 

tale 


itect Melniker: “Basic data is es- 
ial. No ballyhoo. No hard sell. 
facts and figures, performance and 
5,” 
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to attribute actual purchases to adver- 
tising, but others credit advertising 
with influencing up to 30 or 40% of 
their orders. 

When it comes to suggesting ways of 
improving information services with 
ads, architects are most vocal. 


e Liptak: “The reader service cards 
are a convenience in helping to provide 
access to information. They give you 
a chance to spot something and to fol- 
low it up. At the beginning stage of a 
project, the need for information is 
greatest. The response on ‘bingo cards’ 
is uniformly good.” 


e Thomas D. Watson, Yonkers (N.Y.) 
architectural engineer: “Give clear 
technical data and specifications. Give 
dimensions, tests, etc., and complete 
design information and color samples.” 


e Nast: “Stick to facts, technical infor- 
mation, where to use, where not to 
use, cost, service life, where available, 
when, pertinent dimensions and clear- 
ances, weight, what is included, what 
is extra, what is recommended.” 


e Brown: “It would help if they would 
put AIA (American Institute of Archi- 
tects) file numbers on pages so entire 
page could be cut from the magazine 
and it could be filed when contents 
had been noted. Otherwise, pages get 
lost.” 


e Jack Prager, administrative assistant 
at M. A. Dyer Co., Boston: “Provide 
down to earth technical data about the 
product and/or process, also provide 
realistic pricing for the item.” 

One architect says that advertisers 
often confuse trade with general infor- 
mation. Adds Guttman: “Cut out ad- 
vertising for housewives and stick to 
technical language.” 

Melniker typified the professional 
attitude toward advertising: “Basic data 
is essential. No ballyhoo. No hard 
sell. Just facts and figures, perform- 
ance and prices.” 

As to the important question of just 
how advertising should tie in with 
salesmanship, Leonard Evontosh, Phil- 
adelphia architect, says bluntly: “Send 
salesmen only when requested. To be 
sure, I know where to reach them, if I 
want them.” 

John Murray Corse II, Boston archi- 
tect, had this to say: 

“Advertising, stimulates interest in 
and knowledge of building materials 
and processes, especially among con- 
servative potential builders.” Reading 
ads sold Corse on two products he can 
remember — “Techfab” panels and 
“Thickol” Sealants. He would be 


pleased, however, “by the elimination 
of ads offering opinions instead of in- 
formation, brags instead of facts,” 


In his reading of two publications 
weekly at which Corse spends approxi- 
mately four hours, ads must meet these 
objectives: solve a current problem, 
provide up-to-date information, help 
plan new projects, aid employe educa- 
tion, assist in finding new items and 
materials and above all, stimulate new 
ideas. 

As for advertisements, he says he 
gains background on these _ specific 
areas, which, in turn, he puts into prac- 
tice: structural improvement, locating 
new materials and identifying new 
sources. 

Moveover, ad information seldom 
goes begging. Corse “frequently con- 
siders ad information in designing his 
work.” But he does find these faults 
with ads: 

“Ads should provide more informa- 
tion on specific application and meth- 
ods, besides factual data on durability, 
comparative price information, with 
this emphasis—materials and _installa- 
tion costs and local availability.” 

Architect James Lacy, Wilkes-Barre 
(Pa.), sums up this way: new develop- 
ments in materials have been widely 
accepted by architects because they 
have been well advertised. In particu- 
lar, Lacy finds that ads were most 
helpful in selecting metal curtain walls. 

Though generally complimenting 
architectural ads, Lacy nevertheless 
contends that advertisers could upgrade 
technical information. The Wilkes- 
Barre architect receives five publica- 
tions on a weekly or monthly basis and 
spends 90% of his reading time on 
editorial matter, rest on ads. It takes 
him approximately one hour to read 
each publication. 

Further, he follows through on ads 
in other ways, too: requesting samples, 
asking salesmen to call, checking costs, 
contacting previous users, obtaining 
complete technical detail and as a price 
comparison with similar materials. Sel- 
dom does Lacy buy structural materials; 
like most independent architects he only 
specifies items for the contractors to 
buy. 

Other architects say much the same 
things. They read both editorial mat- 
ter and ads but to varying degree, de- 
pending, of course, on their individual 
needs and current assignments. 


However, being “scientifically” 
trained and oriented, they resent ads 
that have fluffy overtones; instead, 
they lean toward attractive ads show- 
ing facts, technical information, costs, 
availability and other pertinent archi- 
tectural material. a 
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What do admen 


really know about 
the ARF? 


Despite all the furor 
over the ARF’s controversial 
Consumer Magazine Study, 

a surprising number of 
advertising executives seem 
know very little about the 


organization. At least 
such is the discouraging 
attitude reflected by 
TIDE’S Leadership Panel. 


e The Advertising Research Founda- 
tion is perhaps as laudable an intra- 
industry project as you can name, but it 
suffers from some basic afflictions com- 
mon to many laudable projects. 

Three years ago 41% of the Advertis- 
ing Leadership Panel (a distinguished 
group of some 1,000 advertising lead- 
ers) blandly replied to a questionnaire 
that they had no idea what the letters 
ARF represented, which in the adver- 
tising business should, but isn’t, like 
saying the same thing about BBDO. 

The question is whether after all the 
public shenanigans over the ARF’s 
controversial Consumer Magazine Au- 
dience Study the ARF and its objec- 
tives are better known and, if they are, 
what the advertising business as a 
whole thinks of them. Again, the Tide 
Advertising Leadership Panel provides 
the answer—and again it’s pretty dis- 
couraging. 

Tide’s latest survey shows that 33% 
of the Panelists know absolutely noth- 
ing about the ARF. Of the 65% who 
know at least a little about the ARF, 
20% became familiar with the organi- 
zation only after the magazine study 
hit the headlines. 

And what’s worse, a_ surprisingly 
large number of admen apparently 
couldn’t care less. Thirty-six per cent of 
the Panelists say they are simply not in- 
terested in knowing more about the 
ARF or its program. | 

This widespread apathy and lack of 
knowledge on the part of admen clearly 
indicates that the ARF ‘is missing the 
boat. Several of the Panelists offered 
suggestions. 

William Esty vice-president and ARF 
board chairman Wallace H. Wulfeck 
thinks the ARF would be in better 
shape if it had “a full-time, highly 
skilled technical director.” 

National Tea Co. vice-president of 
advertising and merchandising V. S. 
Bauman thinks the ARF has had a pub- 
lic relations problem. He believes that 
it should make more of an effort “to 
acquaint more people in the advertis- 


. biting. They claimed the ARF expected 
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ing-marketing-selling fields with wh 
it is doing—has done—or can do.” TH 
says Bauman, “would strengthen the | 
fectiveness, believability and vali 
advertising.” 

Parade president and publisher as 
Motley fears the ARF may never 
very effective “in view of the obvio 0 
self-interest of its diverse membershif 

George Mosley, Seagram-Dis 
Corp. vice-president in charge of a 
vertising, thinks it would help if 
ARF had “better communications.” 
is one of several Panelists who wou 
like to see the ARF “become more 4 
ticulate to its membership” and thi 
it should stress “the results” of 
studies, “rather than technical met) 
ods.” 


R. Stuart, Jr., suggests that the / 
try to “get information about 
into the hands of people who cou 
use it to further their own intere S 
A magazine executive who refused | 
participate in the audience study thinl 
the ARF’s big problem is “a lack” e 
good high-level professional talent _ 
work out its problems.” 3 
When the ARF finally abandone 
the Consumer Magazine Audienc 
Study last month, it had in 
pledges totaling $560,000—about 
of the $800,000 needed to get 
study going.* In posting the projet 
death notice, board chairman Wulf 
said the ARF felt the study should 
discontinued “in view of the 
bility of avoiding divisiveness witl 
the industry.” The majority of the 
elists (66%) agree with him. | 
However, a significant number (36 
think the ARF should have gone ahe 
with the study. 


#The ARF figured on 10% from advertisers, 157 
cron agencies, the rest from magazine pub 
Advertiser-agency members seemed will 
kick in their share. Most publishers w 


to contribute too heavy a share. Feeling 
they refused to participate for two other re: 
they were afraid competitors would use 
data as ammunition; they were afraid advert 
might decide magazines are a poor medium 
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“We can do without 
some of these, dear” 


a. 


“Advertising must build a buying attitude 
: in the minds of men.” 
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Four Years 
A-Blooming 


©1958 McCall Corporation 


‘To = ether ness* ...a marketing newsletter | 


The word and the concept that McCall’s seeded upon the consciousness of — 
America four years ago has turned out to be a hardy perennial. What's more, — 
its ever-flowering quality has made it bloom everywhere — in the rich loam 
of commentary and critique, the airy topsoil of humor, the fertile beds of 
commerce. Just a few pickings from our garden... 


Garlands and Thorns 


<“?¢ 


Togetherness’ is a fine ideal, not to be scorned by the malicious or defended 
against by the overintellectual,” says none other than David Riesman, 4 


? 
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one of America’s most thoughtful observers. 

“To Hell With Togetherness,” writes to-hell-wither Philip Wylie. 
He calls it “the final ruse” and fights for the right to upbraid, wallop and shoot 
any woman. (Children, too, Mr. W.?) 

Yakum: or the Dead Sea Scrolls had a word for it. According to a a 


EN peteiceeteed 


press release by Science Service, the first century historian Josephus, in writing 


about Togetherness among the Essenes, called it “Yakum’”. 4 


ea ee ee 


“Valentine of the Year” at the Sales Executives Club, Frances Corey, 
Sales Promotion and PR v.p. of Macy’s, said that McCall's Togetherness 


“a 
« 
a 


theme underlined the fact that “separations that took place in another era are — 

ie 
d 
‘a 


disappearing — social interdependence is more and more true.” 


The Cartoonists’ Crop 4 
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Togetherness is considered sure-fire for cartoons these days, too. oe 


he 


The New Yorker ran its third on the subject: a lawyer-seeking lady claiming a 


that her spouse hit her with a rolled-up copy of McCall's. And then, of course, 
there is good ole Lil Abner, who also doffed his Capp to that twelve-letter a 


phenomenon which, as the editorial theme of a magazine, has become one of the — 
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nation’s most noted trademarks. With special dispensation from United Features, 3 / 


wil i antinaya 


we reprint the strip as a fourth birthday present to the concept that, unlike 
Abner’s comb, proved and is still proving to have plenty of teeth in it. 


LPL ABNER ® 


IT WAS YORE GREAT 
GRAN‘PAPPY'S, AN’ 
HIS GREAT-GRAN* 
PAPPyY'S BEFORE 

HIM !7—USIN’ THIS 
COMB GIVES OUR 


> The registered trademark of MeCalls , the magazine of Togethern 
... circulation now more than 5,400, 


: THE 
WOMAN'S 
R VIEWPOINT 


by Dorothy Diamond 


ur fair lady 
You probably got acquainted with 
therine Howard on your television 
een back in 1952. As Secretary of 
» Republican Convention, she be- 
me the first woman ever to reel off 
> roll call of states for the Presi- 
ntial nomination. 
Having served in Civil Defense and 
\TO, Mrs. Howard now furthers the 
use of femininity in another way— 
e is the only woman, of the 50 coun- 
es participating in the Brussels 
orld’s Fair, to hold the rank of Dep- 
y Commissioner General. 
President Eisenhower is to be con- 
atulated for designating a woman as 
e of our top three Fair executives 
d also his choice of Mrs. Howard. 
ue-eyed and attractive, she demon- 
ates that a U.S. woman executive 
ed not be a conflict-ridden “Lady in 
> Dark” prototype but can be re- 
ed and friendly as well as efficient. 
er of Mrs. Howard’s assignments 
“Rue de La Loi headquarters has 
n fund-raising—coaxing money from 
vate sources, largely business, to 
ike up for the niggardliness of our 
ngressional appropriation. Actually, 
) ii of national advertisers and 
2 Ford Foundation (the largest single 
vate donor) is one of the most heart- 
ming sidelights of the Fair. Al- 
gh benefactors’ literature is not 
tributed to all visitors (a wise de- 
‘ion, in my opinion) it is available 
ion request. In addition, “thanks” is 
ing said publicly via a plaque in the 
S. building. 
Mrs. Howard’s other major responsi- 
jity has been recruiting a corps of 
§. guides and ushers for our building. 
re again national advertisers have 
lped foot the bill. Standard Oil of 
w Jersey and the Socony Mobil Oil 
., along with 30 states, have made it 
sible for 217 young men and women 
work at the Fair by underwriting 
ir transatlantic transportation, food 
- lodging. Chemstrand furnished 
ir snappy uniforms—gray Acrilan 
ated skirts and Chanel-type jackets, 
h matching shoes and stockings, plus 
d berets for the girls; gray slacks 
he 
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and gray blazers with maroon stripes 
for the boys. Further evidence of pa- 
triotism: Elizabeth Arden provides 
beauty care and counsel for the fem- 
inine contingent. 


Exposition arrangements 


As someone who is always curious 
about what goes on backstage in ho- 
tels and restaurants, I have been ex- 
tremely interested in the arrangements 
for housing and transporting the 35,- 
000,000 visitors who are expected to 
visit the Fair during its six-month ex- 
istence. Some of the things that are 
being done might be borrowed by other 
large expositions that inevitably pro- 
duce a footsore and weary clientele. 

I applaud the amenities of the re- 
ception center. In addition to a pro: 
fusion of services, it incorporates a “day 
hotel” (an idea that deserves to be 
widely copied) where one can rent a 
room and bath for a couple of hours. As 
a Belgian friend said: “People will 
want to stay out here and give dinner 
parties. Of course, they will have to 
rest and change.” An eminently civil- 
ized attitude, in my opinion. 

Since I saw the Fair before its of- 
ficial opening, I didn’t get a chance to 
try its most unusual form of transpor- 
tation. This is a series of small cars, 
cozily, seating just two apiece, that 
ride over the Fair grounds, like a hori- 
zontal ski lift, providing an excellent 
aerial view and easing traffic conges- 
tion. Less venturesome sightseers can 
stick to terra firma transportation — a 
“train” on tires, such as we had at the 
1939 World’s Fair; and motor scooters 
(modern descendants of rickshaws and 
Atlantic City rolling chairs) with cars 
in back for passengers. 


Progressive department store 
During my recent European trip, 
which encompassed Italy, Switzerland 
and Germany as well as Belgium, the 
most stimulating department store I 
visited was Bon Marche in Brussels. 
Because it carries everything from 
cosmetics to fine china, in one way it’s 


a local Macy’s. Because it gives great 
visibility to merchandise, arraying it 
on island - shaped counters, it resem- 
bles Alexander’s. But it also has its own 
techniques for pampering customers. 

For one thing, a shopper is never 
far from food and drink. In addition 
to snack bars dotted throughout the 
store, the top floor features a set of 
restaurants including one with an or- 
chestra. To my astonishment, I learned 
that this section is open on Sundays 
and even sponsors tea dancing. 

For another, the store acknowledges - 
the desire for convenience by offering 
a wide range of services, including a 
bank, while-you-wait shoe repair, car 
rental bureau and travel bureau. 

In addition, I encountered  sales- 
girls who really tried to help Madame 
with her shopping problems. (Very dif- 
ferent from the salesgirls I have con- 
tended with since returning home. De- 
spite recession talk, the majority still 
just lend their presence.) 

I was also intrigued by a display of 
brightly colored tents, which made 
camping look like fun; the high artistry 
of food counters; by signs on escalators 
alerting me to bargains. 

Evidently advertising is not as back- 
ward as we sometimes imagine. In the 
television department, a sign urges 
housewives to buy a second, portable 
set as a way of lightening kitchen 
drudgery. 


Surprise 

The American influence cropped up 
in an unexpected way in Venice. Rid- 
ing a gondola in a back-water canal, 
feeling quite remote from the twentieth 
century, I was jerked abruptly back to 
the present by an advertisement plas- 
tered onto an ancient building. Illus- 
trated with a drawing of a luscious 
Italian girl, it assured neighboring 
housewives and cruising tourists that 
their skin would be more beautiful if 
they used Lux soap. 


Different ad medium 


In Davos, largest ski resort in Swit- 
zerland, I came across a do-it-yourself 
advertising medium that may be em- 
ployed in the U.S. but is new to me. 
Attached to each strap for standees on 
the local shuttle bus is a stationary. 
advertising message. Holding on to 
such a stray one day, I discovered that 
every time I tugged a clicking noise 
occurred and that I was causing words 
to change: on a subsidiary panel. The 
top panel advertised the glories of 
Davos itself in a general way. The low- 
er one flashed “Sun,” “Ski,” “Health” 
and “Sport.” I didn’t mind being cap- 
tive operator as well as captive au- 
dience. It was fun. 
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1 TIME 


HIS FACT about TIME’s audience is clear: 

it is heavily concentrated in the suburbs: 
In fact, TIME delivers the greatest concen- 
tration of executive and professional families 
available today— 


families that are the country’s most 
courted consumers, most desirable 
industrial customers, most fertile 
source of capital, and of personal 
and corporate good will. 
The location of a magazine’s readers is a fac- 
tor that is being critically evaluated by mar- 
keting men today. A review of magazine 
circulations in the high income suburbs of 
eight of the largest cities shows that... 


TIME delivers 39% more circula- 
tion than Newsweek and U. S. News 
combined...almost as much circula- 
tion as the biggest mass weeklies. 


And wherever executive and professional 
families live, there you’ll find twice as many 
copies of TIME as of either of the two other 
news weeklies. 


These copies of TIME are concentrated in 
the hands of America’s best prospects—fami- 
lies with a total annual income of $27 billion, 
and liquid assets* of more than $85 billion (a 
figure higher than the total federal budget). 


The one best way to reach the big concen- 
tration of best U.S. prospects, reach them effi- 
ciently and economically, is TIME—with 
2,250,000 families in all the best places. 
*Includes cash, checking accounts, all types of sav- 


ings accounts, corporate stocks and bonds, and gov- 
ernment bonds. 


Readers of TIME’s International Editions are also con- 
centrated in similar communities such as: Epsom, 
London; St. Cloud, Paris; Monte Parioli, Rome; Djurs- 
holm, Stockholm; Hurlingham, Buenos Aires; Westmount, 
Montreal; San Angel, Mexico City; Denen Chofu, Tokyo. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


BACKGROUND: Looking northeast over Philadelphia’s~ 
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midtown sky line. FOREGROUND: Haverford, looking northeast over Cheswold Lane. 
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Y&R: 
AGENCY 

MAN'S 
AGENCY 


In a day when advertising 


is under attack from within 


and without, Young & Rubicam goes on 


adding to its golden portfolio of clients 


without publicity or fanfare, retaining 
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the respect of almost all agency men. 
Here is the inside story of the 
philosophy behind such success—and 


the men who make it possible. 


e When Budd Shulberg and Elia ] 


zan were making a movie a few ye: 
ago (A Face in the Crowd) they sp 
time soaking up atmosphere for { 
scenario at several advertising agenci 
After ogling and eavesdropping awh 
they confessed to Young & Rubio 
president Sigurd Larmon (one of thé 
hosts) that they had been surprised | 
the wide discrepancy between 
agency men of fiction and those th) 
met. So far as Shulberg and Kaz 
could tell, the agency business y 
quite businesslike. 
To Larmon, of course, the issue ney| 
was (or is) in doubt. As the beguiling: 
bland head of an outfit third only 
size to J. Walter Thompson and M 
Cann-Erickson, ‘and first in the hearts} 
most agency men, Larmon literal’ 
belies the view that advertising is | 
zoo where male animals wear $1 
neckties and swig martinis from day! 
to dusk. | 
In fact, what is important abo 
Y&R is not so much that it emplo' 
3,000 people in 14 offices here an 
abroad (1,567 in Manhattan), leads a! 
agencies in TV billing, or bills a tot) 
of some $230 million worth of adve| 
tising a year. ay 
What matters most is that Larmo’ 
& Co. continually forge ahead (eg 
the recent acquisition of Chrysle: 
without razzle-dazzle or the fanfas 


torious competitors for new busines 
In oan Y&R, as one of its bes 


when the: agency business is unde 
severe criticism from within and with 
out. : 


Perhaps Y&R’s personality, easier As 
sense than describe, comes clearest 
the opening words of a handbook (Th 
Book of Y&R) each new employe aus 
read on reporting to work. 

“The advertising business has so 
times been questioned, sometimes satir 
ized from Madison Avenue to Holly 
wood. If you think every adman — 
woman is ‘suspect’ and 'the busine 
a dress parade of economic waste, ‘on 
get involved in it. It is hard to bi 
happy and successful when you thinl 
you are not completely proud of 
association.” 7 

On the negative side, of course, 
those (usually the envious in 
agencies) who brand the men wh 
wrote and read such words as maste 
of the sophisticated cliche. In fact, Y: 
impresses them as a wealthy hy i 
cross of the formal “organization m 
overtones of a General Electric 
of its largest clients) and the info 
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anger suavity of Time, Inc. (an- 
her client). 

Whether or not these charges are just 
r really meaningful), Y&R, like old 
an river, just keeps on rolling with- 
it saying much publicly. Unlike old 
an river, it's doing plenty. Today its 
ghly select client roster (it signs no 
count under $300,000 without a re- 
iner).is the envy of all admen wor- 
ed by the recession. 


Of the 62 blue chippers on Y&R’s 
st, a hefty 50% are package goods 
counts, with 32% in the hard goods 
usiness. Of the remaining 18%, half 
e in soft goods, the rest scattered 
ough miscellaneous classifications. 

The big question, of course, is how 
oes Y&R maintain and add to this 
aiden portfolio, while retaining the 
spect of agency men at the same 
me. More intriguing, how does this 
ell-oiled and heeled agency Goliath 
lon without the benefit of public 
atements of agency policy, a formal . 
‘able of organization,” or the kind of 
flow charts” favored by other agencies 
F comparable size? 

Some insiders attribute Y&R’s suc- 
ess to the legacy of founders John 
tr Young and Raymond Rubicam, 
rho, as all should know by now, intro- 
uced the “creative group” system to 
ne ad business when they set up shop 
1 1923.* Others place the laurels on 
1e broad shoulders of Sigurd Stanton 
armon, 67. In fact, some say that 
Yartmouth grad Larmon (both his 
chool color and Y&R’s famous green 
nmistakably match) runs a shop whose 
smponents mesh as neatly as the clocks 
e once sold (formerly with the West- 
m Clock Co. in its London office, he 
yined the agency in 1929 as Rubicam’s 
rotege, came up the contact route 
) the presidency in 1942). 


There is no discounting the imprint 
f Larmon’s clock-like precision every- 
vhere—from his standing order that no 
‘isitor be kept waiting without an ex- 
lanation of the delay, to the regular 
ppearance of fresh flowers on every 
me of Y&R’s 12 floors each morning. 
ven the Y&R staff of messengers re- 
ect what undoubtedly is his sense of 
ppropriateness and passion for detail: 
‘ach and every courier, all retired men, 
lress and look more like account execu- 
ives than AE’s themselves. 

But although there clearly is one 
boss” of Y&R (the mere appellation 
spires awe in every cranny of the 
gency), Larmon, with self-effacement 
ical of most agency presidents, is 


+ 


Young, who left the agency in 1934 because of 
1 health, now runs his own advertising con- 
ting service in Manhattan. Rubicam, who re- 
: in 1944, lives in Arizona and has been a copy 
msultant to advertisers such as Campbell Soup 
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President 

Sigurd S. Larmon: 

“We try to be our own 
severest critic. Since our 
folks are engaged in an 
essentially creative business, 
usually our first effort 

is not our best. But 

we never spare the horses 
to live up to our standards.” 


the first to decry the cult of person- 
ality. Y&R, as he is fond of saying, is 
strictly a “team” operation. 

And, as those in and outside the 
agency are quick to point out, it is 
probably Larmon’s skill as an ad- 
ministrator and sense of subtly heading 
a “team” that is ian effective, and 
equally successful, check-and-balance 
on Y&R’s enormous pool of creative 
and volatile talent. (“There are no 
prima donnas around here.”) 

Larmon describes this system of 
checks and balances in typical soft- 
spoken, deliberate fashion: “We _ try 
to be our own severest critic. Since our 
folks are engaged in an essentially 
creative business—advertising is neither 
an art nor a science—usually our first 
effort is not our best. But we never 
spare the horses to live up ‘to our 
standards. You have capable people, 
organization and spirit. You start with 
organization.” 

As an apostle of “organization,” Lar- 
mon has polished his philosophy by 
erecting a carefully constructed pyra- 
mid of executive responsibility—one 
built slowly and almost imperceptibly 
in the last six years.* 

Prior to 1953, Larmon and execu- 
tive vice-president Louis Brockway 
commanded a full field of some 55 
vice-presidents, with no formalized 


*Larmon, like several other agency presidents, 
is the great and good friend of another apostle 
of “organization”: Dwight D. Eisenhower. In 
fact, Larmon helped out in the 1952 Citizens for 
Eisenhcwer campaign, last year stumped Europe 
as a member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information. 


executive layer between. Since then, 
Larmon has quietly created an upper 
echelon of senior vice-presidents to 
decentralize executive authority. 


With Brockway, a 28-year veteran 
of Y&R, five key executives now com- 
prise the topflight team helping Lar- 
mon run the agency (sixth senior vice-_ 
president, merchandising head Sam 
Cherr, retired last year). The executive 
quintet: Frank Fagan (senior vice- 
president without portfolio); A.V.B. 
Geoghegan (co-chairman of the Plans 
Board with Brockway); George Grib- 
bin (director of the copy dept.); Harry 
Harding (head of the contact dept.); 
and William H. Howard (in charge of 
new business). 

Originally Fagan, Harding, and 
Howard formed a high level counseling 
triumverate for the whole agency. 
In 1956, Gribbin, copy department 
head, and Geoghegan, the former me- 
dia department head, were upped to 
round out the group. 

Yet, for each, the job of vice-presi- 
dent is only one of their roles (all are 
on the plans board). Most of these men 
personally handle accounts and are 
always available for consultation on 
others. 

Geoghegan points out, “You've got to 
custom-fit your operation to the ele- 
ment. We're very flexible and put 
more manpower on an account than 
any other agency in the business. We 
old guys just sit up here and try to 
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trouble shoot from our experience. J 
experience, after all, is nothing mi 
or less than knowing all the pitfalls” 

Geoghegan came to Y&R in 1§} 
from McCann-Erickson and the n 
defunct Federal agency, and the ; 
pression he gives of a cigar-chomp: 
bulldog has doubtless jarred 
clients into sitting up to learn wl 
they can from his long, old-line ad 
perience. 

Gribbin, on the other hand, 


look like. His office is full of antiqu 
and knickknacks. His elfin eyebroj 
might only be a copywriter’s perog 
tive. 


for creating impressions. As copy 
partment head, his forte is creating al 
and commercials. His job obviously | 
to mold the creative “team” Y&R } 
always talking about. 

The team of Fagan and Howardll 
a different matter, however. Howa' 
specializes in looking for new businef! 
plus handling some accounts. Fagi 
spends part of his time on new bus 
ness, the bulk on accounts. These tw 
men are working in a circumscribe| 
new business land, where, as Fage! 
puts it, “our field of interest must 
necessarily narrow because of produ: 
conflicts, but we’re also only intereste' 
in companies with a growth future: 

Howard, on the other hand, is mov! 
emphatic: “Many of the accounts W 
now have bar us from those i 
dustries.” There are 12 to 15 fielc 
where, says Howard, Y&R _ prospec! 
reside. | 

Y&R picks out the ones it wants an 
then goes after them. It is at thi 
point in Y&R operations where th) 
famous Y&R house ads come to bear. | 

Aside from using the water-drti 
“soft-sell” ‘approach via business an’ 
trade papers—where Y&R is able & 
display its characteristically a 
and “clean” examples of creativity—th 
same ads are also merchandised # 
Y&R prospects with a rifle shot, direc 
mail campaign. 

The house ad reprints are sent ou 
with a covering letter signed b 
Howard and any rises from recipient 
are quickly followed up with a per 
sonal Howard call. As Fagan point 
out, “Our big job is to use our OW 
medicine—advertising—to reach thes 
people.” 

Howard, a former ad director 0 
both Gimbel’s and Macy’s (and 
Montgomery Ward graduate) has bee 
with Y&R nine years. In speaking ¢ 
the Y&R philosophy behind acquirin 
new business he says, “You might sa 
we're satisfied, but hungry. It actuall 
comes down to a matter of mutut 
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adio - TV head and vice- 
esident Robert P. Mountain: 
here’s a need for leadership 
the TV industry. This fantastic 
Jsiness is so changeable with 


) much jockeying for position, 
at the imitators are at hand.” 


ploration—to see if we're the right 
ency for the client and they're the 
tht client for us.” In order to ac- 
mplish this, Howard doesn’t hesitate 
go see a reputed prospect to show 
m examples of Y&R work and invite 
€ prospect to “come on over and get 
know us.” 


Y&R doesn’t make speculative 
esentations to these prospects, how- 
er. That is, Y&R will not formulate 
hypothetical ad campaign until a 
ospect becomes a client. When a pros- 
et’s name comes up, Howard has his 
searcher go to work assembling a 
umbnail business portrait of the 
mpany. 

But as Howard says, “We tell them 
at they should buy an agency, not 
t themselves be sold an agency.” 
Once the account is in the house, it’s 
e primary job of senior vice-president 
arding to keep it there. 

Four of Y&R’s clients have been 
ith the agency over 30 years; seven 
r over 25 years; eight over 20 years; 
ven over 15 years. 


As the super-supervisor of Y&R- 
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client relations, Harding has under him 


in New York alone 24 contact super- 
visors (all vice-presidents), with 86 con- 
tact men (i.e., account executives) under 
them. 

An ex art director (who came to Y&R 
in 1943) who still illustrates points 
on a drawing board in his office, Hard- 
ing has the tricky job of putting the 
right supervisor (always a vice-presi- 
dent) and contact man in charge. 

Each product group, a concept pio- 
neered by Y&R, is comprised of 15 to 
20 people who work under the super- 
visor and contact man’s direction. The 
group may work on one or set of re- 
lated products. For instance, the Ethyl 
Corp. with one product, is handled by 
one group: supervisor and one account 
executive. But Y&R’s General Electric 
business requires the services of three 
supervisors and 10 different account 
executives. Two supervisors and five 
account executives are responsible for 
Procter & Gamble’s Cheer, Spic & 
Span. 


Harding et al. emphasize that the ac- 
count executive who handles his client 
best is the man who makes proper use 
of his “team”; that is, the departmental 
representatives who make up each prod- 
uct group (from art, print & commer- 
cial copy, mechanical production, me- 
dia, merchandising, public relations and 
publicity, radio-TV, radio-TV publicity, 
research and traffic). 

As Harding sees it, his primary job 
continually is to improve the “mix” in 
the department so that the right men 
are on the right accounts. “It’s difficult to 
bring account executives along because 


they must work on large and small ac- 
counts. There are no small mistakes. 

“With the bigger retail selling ac- 
counts our problems are relatively less 
than with the smaller clients. But we 
have to give equal service to all clients 
regardless of size.” 

In fact, Y&R’s management places 
enough importance on the account 
executive’s role to open a special man- 
ual for AE’s with a Biblical allusion: 
“So Aaron became the first contact 
man, and Moses was his client. Aaron’s 
job was to interpret Moses’ ideas to 
the people and, presumably to interpret 
the people’s ideas to Moses. In case he 


could not reconcile differences be- 
tween them, Moses won. So it is, to 
this day.” 


What makes a Y&R account man’s 
job as tough as Aaron’s, of course, is 
the important fact that the depart- 
mental representatives in this group 
are under his supervision and guidance, 
but are not directly responsible to him. 
They are directly responsible to their 
department heads, who, in turn, must 
bear the praise or criticism for every- 
thing his people turn out. And in many 
cases, the departmental head himself 
almost always huddles with his own 
representative on a hot client problem. 

Through a series of product group 
meetings, personal calls on the client, 
and informal bull sessions, the group 
works out the presentation that it 
must eventually make before the all- 
critical plans board. 

So important is this presentation that 
each product can seek preliminary aid 
almost any time from the Advisory 
Council (or “little plans board”) com- 


Senior vice-president A.V.B. Geoghegan: “You've got to custom fit 


your operations to the client. We’re very flexible and put more 


manpower on an account than any other agency in the business.” 
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prised of three key members of the plans 
board itself: Brockway, Geoghegan and 
Gribbin. In fact, one of the trio can 
form a quorum. 


All roads, of course, eventually lead 
to that holy of holies, the plans board 
itself. As Brockway put it: “The plans 
board works awfully damn well. It 
amounts to quality control although the 
client is not urged to accept plans just 
because they were approved by the 
plans board. It’s up to the contact man 
to make sure that the changes recom- 
mended by the plans board make for 
an air-tight case.” 

There are two teams of plans board 
members, one headed by Brockway and 
the other by Geoghegan so that there 
can be four meetings a week—one a day 
Monday through Thursday — when 
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necessary (especially during the fall 
campaign season), Each plans board 
team consists of nine members, includ- 
ing the co-chairman, and these men 
represent the senior vice-president layer 
of management, plus the heads of the 
various departments involved with 
product groups. 

Each plans board team also has an 
alternate team so that members of 
the first string, absent when traveling, 
can have substitutes. 

But these substitutes are not scrubs. 
They are, generally speaking, the 
younger department men who will one 
day be the first plans board team. In- 
terestingly enough, two co-chairmen of 
the alternate plans boards are Fagan 
and Gribbin. Through such a system 
of top level advising, Y&R is able to 
develop the bright stars as well as have 


a backstop for an absent quarterbac 
end or tackle, as the case may be. 

During meetings the departme 
reps are called upon to present thi 
phases of the campaign plan, and 
defend it when the plans board prob! 
why all decisions were made the wi 
they were. 

The department rep and, more pé 
ticularly, the contact supervisor | 
charge of the group, must be reat] 


| 
| 


with answers that make sense. Usual} 
the group’s presentation is approw| 
“with recommendations.” 

Although most product group pre 
entations to the plans board take a fe 
hours, knotty problems may spread ti 
meeting over a couple of days. 

Going back to their departments | 
make the changes, and sometimes | 
lick their wounds, the department rey 
come up with them as soon as possib) 
and the plan is then submitted to tf 
client. 


can come from any source. But 
sources most often turned to are th) 
art department (about 78 people) unde 
vice-president and art director Fre 
Sergenian, and Gribbin’s copy depar| 
ment. Gribbin’s department not onl 
turns out publication copy (some 9) 
people), but also writes and produce; 
radio and TV commercials as well. A 
together, this puts 228 people um 
Gribbin’s creative wing. | 

Gribbin (who’s been at Y&R sine} 
1935) and Sergenian (whose artisti) 
personality reinforces his definite idea) 
about layout) see all new campaign 
and important changes, but not neces. 
sarily all creative work. 


Gribbin describes the Y&R atti 
toward creativity this way: “We thin’ 
highly of the attitude of not bein’ 
scared to make a fool of yourself. Peo 
ple don’t try to horde ideas coll 
here. And everyone goes around we 
ing from others. Just the same, wer 
pretty self-critical. 

“I’m the final decision maker on copy 
And this set-up of department heac 
final say-so makes this a good place foi 
a copywriter. It’s a morale factor fo 
the people who work here. The plan: 
board, of course, can suggest cop} 
changes.” 

In fact, Gribbin arbitrates if eve 
there is an argument between the ac 
count supervisor and the copywrité 
about a piece of copy (Gribbin himsel 
wears, as the saying goes, at least thret 
hats: copy head, plans board member 
advisory board member). 


Where does Y&R get its creativ 
personnel? “In the main,” says Gribbin 
“we tend to hire more of the younge 
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las ceiviters: 
r people have to be able to write 


t soft goods, hard goods and pack- 


é goods, maybe all in the same day.” 
yest as Gribbin is busy keeping the 
py mill in motion, Hollywood-look- 
z Robert P. Mountain drives his 86- 
an radio-TV department to maintain 
<R’s record as the top agency in net- 
wk TV billings. 

The only physical hint of Y&R about 
is man is the Ben Franklin-like eye 
asses he wears (Larmon and his as- 
tant, vice-president Thomas Lapham, 
e the same kind). 


At Y&R 20 years, he worked on the 
‘<R General Foods account as an ac- 
unt executive and then moved up to 
‘come supervisor on the account. 
wr “the hardest three years of my life” 
ountain has supervised four main 
bdivisions: programing, program pro- 
iction, TV account supervision and 
erations. Under Mountain is an asso- 
ate director and a manager of the 
partment. Under these come seven 
‘count supervisors who are assigned 
the product groups and under these 
pervisors are account reps and assist- 
it account reps. The department is 
sponsible for a myriad of shows in the 
ripting, casting and production. 

In order to carry off this “show biz” 
rt of operation Mountain also runs a 
2-man Hollywood office. On this sort 
production level the radio-TV de- 
urtment has six main areas of activity: 
vailabilities, production, program ne- 
itiation, local service, closed circuit 
id fan mail. His primary concern, 
ywever, is not with the details (such 
cost control), but the content of 
dio-TV shows that Y&R produces— 
irticularly TV 

“What’s wrong with this medium 
),’ says Mountain, “is that there’s 
‘Zanuck or Schubert. After all, you 
*t create trends, but there’s a need 
r leadership in the TV industry. This 
ntastic business is so changeable with 
much jockeying for position, that 
imitators are at hand. That’s why 
's up to the ad agencies to upgrade 
e form of TV entertainment.’ 

This desire “to upgrade” is not con- 
ed just to Mountain’s volatile de- 
tment. The desire to inject cre- 
ivity into all agency functions has 
volutionized, often painfully at first, 
e operations of several other depart- 
ents. In the process, Y&R’s changes 
its own modus operandi have stimu- 
ted similar innovations throughout 
€ agency business. 

Clearly, one of the most significant of 
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If an agency doesn’t bring people 
up through the ranks it is constantly 
looking for “developed” people, most 
of whom are too old to mold readily 
to an agency's type-casting. Y&R 
likes to hire young people and train 
them itself. 

Y&R’s personnel pipeline is based 
on the principle of understudy. Al- 
though personnel director Gwynne 
A. Prosser says that “Assistants-to 
can be a very wasteful category.” 
Each of 14 Y&R departments runs 
its own “training & indoctrination 
program,” and at least two (research 
and merchandising) go outside and 
actively look for good raw material. 
. In the case of research, the busi- 
ness schools like Tuck, Harvard and 
Wharton are combed yearly. And 
in merchandising, department head 
Smith continually seeks experienced 
sales management men. But these 
departments are the _ exception, 
rather than the rule of Y&R. 

As a proof of Y&R’s success at 
holding on to the people it wants, 
there’s only a 5% turnover yearly 
in male employees, but the Y&R 
women are renewed at the rate of 
31%. 

Certainly one of Y&R’s big draw- 


trend-setting plan started by former 
media head Anthony Geoghegan (now 
a senior vice-president) and set in 
motion Peter Levathes who became 
head of media relations in 1952 (law 
graduate Levathes was a TV producer 
at 20th Century-Fox), 

This all-important concept is the 
agency's now-famous all-media buying 
system. It governs what is Y&R’s 
largest department and probably the 
biggest media section of any agency 
(185 people, including 60 media 
buyers). 

Echoing the well-rounded adman at- 
titude of Harding, the Y&R system 
merely means a buyer is trained to 
purchase all media rather than be a 
specialist on one (the only exception 
to the rule is the purchase of outdoor, 
handled separately at the agency). 

This system, according to Levathes, 
means “all media can be used together 
like a symphony.” To accomplish this 
goal, Levathes department operates on 


ing cards is the “spirit” mentioned 
by Larmon. Aside from the more 
common spiritual benefits such as a 
life insurance program paid for in 
large part by the agency, and dinner 
money ($225) for working late, 
Y&R almost always pays a year-end 
dividend in the form of bonus. This 
bonus has been amounting to about 
8% of a person’s yearly salary. 

In addition to bonus, Y&R has 
contributed $11,500,000 to an irre- 
vocable trust fund over the past 15 
years, putting in monies equal to 
about 15% of an employe’s yearly 
salary. 

Additional features making Y&R 
“a nice place to work” are: the 
Young & Rubicam Foundation for 
financial aid to education, which 
awards college scholarships to Y&R 
employes’ children and matches em- 
ployes’ contributions to education; 
the fact that Y&R is wholly owned 
by 71 senior employe stockholders 
so that, as Larmon points out, 
“There’s not a dime we take in that 
goes outside the agency.” 

These then are the things that 
drew some 346 new employes to 
Y&R last year—only 61 through em- 
ployment agencies. 


three levels: management & supervi- 
sion, planning & buying, service op- 
erations. At the top with Levathes are 
12 media supervisors. Next there is 
the middle level of buyers and assistant 
buyers. 


But probably the key to success of 
this stratification is the third, “service” 
level, which takes the burden of de- 
tails off the buyers and supervisors. 

The “media relations” tag used for 
the department is indicative of the sort 
of upgrading that media buying has re- 
ceived at Y&R. 

With the top level selection and rec- 
ommendation phase relieving the mid- 
dle level of decision making, and the 
third level following through on de- 
tails, Y&R hopes to have made media 
buying a profession instead of a clerical 
function. 

“The Book of Y&R” has this to say 
about “media relations”: “There is no 
place at Y&R for the cut-and-dried sug- 
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gestions-type of media operation. Many 
agencies have tried in their creative 
work to follow the Y&R philosophy of 
resisting the usual. Few, if any, have 
been keen enough to sense that this 
philosophy also applies to our media 
relations department, where it is equal- 
ly important.” 

Levathes explains his operation this 
way: “Our buyers tend to have more 
client perspective since we changed 
over. Now no one man becomes an 
advocate of one medium. It leads to 
greater objectivity, and since we're in- 
vesting our clients’ money this is very 
important. After all, the objective of 
media buying is to reach as many peo- 
ple as possible as economically as pos- 
sible.” 

But Levathes also has basic person- 
nel problems. The all-media buying 
changeover was an agonizing experi- 
ence. 


But Levathes is quite pleased with 
the “fine balance” of his operation and 
points with pride to the fact that now 
“over half the buyers” are products of 
the new system. 


As Levathes goes on to say, “We are 
trying to make our buyers counselors. 
It’s important because this is the busi- 
ness arm of the agency and we are the 
custodians of our clients’ monies.” 

What with Levathes’ men handling 
2,500 to 3,000 sales calls a month from 
media reps, it’s easy to see his practi- 
cal considerations. That’s why “we 
hope to make increasing use of busi- 
ness machines.” 


Working very closely with Levathes 
and other departments is the research 
department under Dr. Peter. Langhoff 
who has been at Y&R since 1947 
when he was brought in from govern- 
ment work in Washington. 

As did his famous predecessor, Dr. 
George Gallup, who initiated the 
“reading and noting” copy research 
technique at Y&R, Langhoff uses as 
his credo, “doing an essential, honest 
job in anonymity.” 


More specifically Langhoff’s depart- 
ment handles the research needed for 
every phase of advertising from TV 
commercials to marketing planning, 
copy, media, radio-TV market and spe- 
cial projects are the research divisions 
available to clients as part of the Y&R 
relationsaip. As an adjunct, Langhoff’s 
department also offers research to 
clients on an out-of-pocket cost basis 
that enables them to have specified 
projects done using Y&R’s broad range 
of facilities and specialists. 

Langhoff practices several unique 
research techniques. One capitalizes on 
groundwork laid by Gallup. Y&R 
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a a magazine (about 600 
pies, occasionally) called New Cana- 
an World, and it is sent to a repre- 
ntative sample of readers. Following 
eir reading of the magazine a Y&R 
Id researcher interviews these peo- 
e, quizzing them on articles and ads. 
Another outstanding Y&R research 
vice is the “Audience Jury,” always 
different group of people which 
sets two nights a week in the Y&R 
ditorium on the 16th floor. These 
oups are shown TV films and com- 
ercials and are supplied with hand- 
erated rheostatic dials with which to 
gister degree of interest in the subject 
atter before them at any given 
oment. 

The aggregate “opinion” is electron- 
illy transcribed on a graph chart in 
e transmitting booth. Later the 
aph can be matched to the film 
elf to get a concensus on various seg- 
ents of the show. 

The research field staff of 2,870 
terviewers in 323 localities in 46 
utes is on call by Y&R, though not 
the payroll. This staff is used by 
inghoffs department for many of 
e Y&R services. The “Consumer 
II’ (now 10 years old), operating 
ider the heading of market research 
a quarterly survey (with a national 
obability sample of 1,250) of wo- 
en and a semiannual survey of men 
mducted by personal interview. 

The results are tabulated and sub- 
itted to all creative departments for 
e in future campaigns. 

On the personnel side, Langhoff 
aintains a New York staff of 155 
ople, with limited research facilities 
the other U. S. offices. About once 
ery 18 months, however, he calls 
eryone together and holds a national 
search conference for three and a 


Jf days. 


An organization chart of the Lang- 
ff operation shows that the depart- 
ent is split into two general areas: 
count management and research de- 
lopment. 

While the development side breaks 
»wn into assistant directors and pro- 
ction supervisors who oversee the 
tual research work, the research ac- 
mnt executive side is composed of 
3} men who serve on the product 
coups of Y&R. These men, just as 
ith other accounts reps from other 
spartments, must have all-around 
aining. 

Langhoff explains it this way: “Re- 
arch reps in product groups must 
‘receive and design the experiment 
cessary and then interpret the re- 
Its. That is, he must integrate him- 
If with the work needed and steep 
mself in the problems.” 
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International division 
head and vice-president 
Harry Enders: 

“You just can‘t operate 
with the right efficiency 
and confidence if costs 
aren’t controlled. 

Also, we’ve got the 
best accounting 
department in the 
agency business— 

no doubt about that.” 


Certainly one of the most important, 
unique departments at Y&R is merchan- 
dising. The merchandising department 
head Eldon E. Smith works with a 
staff of 50 men, all of whom have 
come to Y&R having had managerial 
responsibility for sales, profits, and 
distribution in retailing or manufactur- 


ing. 

In this day and age Smith’s 
merchandising men might be called 
marketing men at another agency. 


However, Y&R studiously avoids mak- 
ing a fetish of such modernisms as The 
Total Marketing Concept, even though 
Y&R believes in the idea. 

As Larmon puts it, “Total marketing 
is just a phrase. An agency’s first re- 
sponsibility is to sell goods or services 
for its clients at a profit to them. 
That’s the only reason we're in busi- 
ness—and everything that helps us do 
a better job, that helps us create better 
advertising is important to us and to 
our clients.” 

Since 1924, then, Y&R’s merchan- 
dising department has been a special 
operation that works in behalf of the 
client at the retail level. This is the 
same approach that some other agencies 
have initiated in different forms, but 
never on such a_ professional level. 
Smith’s men are the only group in the 
agency that are all sought from the 
outside. 

These men are then assigned to a 
product group or groups and set out to 
learn whatever they can from any 
source available about what the client 
can do to increase his sales profits. 

Merchandising men spend about one 
third of their time in the field, nosing 
around stores, talking with wholesalers 
and_ retailers—any source that can 
give them a scrap of intelligence about 


why the client’s product is or is not 
selling the way it should. 

Such work, of course, necessitates 
close contact with the client’s sales 
force and Y&R’s contact men on 
the account. 

The job of the merchandising man is, 
in Smith’s words, “to analyze and inter- 
pret sales and have ideas which, in 
many cases, get translated into adver- 
tising. There’s a different dimension 
of thought between merchandising 
men and contact men.” 

Smith’s own dimension of thought is 
both broad and deep. He came to 
Y&R in 1944 with a background in 
retailing with the Strawbridge & 
Clothier department store and the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. (A&P). In 
a few years Smith was manager of 
the Los Angeles and then Chicago 
offices, taking over the merchandising 
department last year from retiring 
Samuel Cherr. 

In speaking about his troops, most 
of whom are old sales hands, super 
salesmanager Smith says, “My principal 
job is to direct the individual man, but 
if I have to argue with him on details 
then I have the wrong man. We look 
for the planning sort of sales manager 
(not the ‘field’ type) because these men 
have to be the eyes and ears of Y&R.” 


Perhaps one man who might be an 
“outsider” of the agency, but is far 
from it is Harry Enders, an ex-silver 
salesman (Gorham), who heads Y&R’s 
International division, a department in 
itself. 

While his main responsibility is 
Y&R’s business outside the U.S., he is 
very much inside as vice-president in 
charge of finance. Enders, who joined 
Y&R in 1936, was successively treas- 
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uurer then. secretary-treasurer before 
taking his present post. 

As international manager Enders 
finds himself traveling frequently, 
keeping tabs on the business which 
Y&R handles for U.S. clients who sell 
in foreign lands. 

For coordination, these offices have 
become full-fledged Y&R operations, 
though they work autonomously. Only 
their budgets and operating policies 
are rigidly controlled from New York. 
Each has its own creative staff, re- 
search and service departments and 
handles its own day-to-day operations. 
In all cases, these foreign Y&R offices 
employ natives of their countries, using 
American Y&R people sparingly. 

Enders also oversees the “export” 
operation of Y&R. This consists of 
“associate” agencies in foreign lands 
where there is no Y&R office. Depend- 
ing on the amount of service and ad- 
vice rendered, Y&R splits the billing 
with the “associate,” never for less than 
50%. Some of these affiliate relation- 
ships have grown into the Y&R foreign 
offices as the agencies have acquired 
more local accounts on their own. 
Aside from the export operation, then, 
Y&R’s foreign offices are in: Montreal, 
Toronto, Mexico City, Caracas, Lon- 
don, San Juan and Frankfurt. 

At the end of each year Enders re- 
views the financial statement with 
Larmon and the Treasurer, George 
Farrand. At this time the year-end 
benefits to all employes are determined. 


Such benefits and other good things 
of life accrue to Y&R, in part at least, 
through shrewd cost control. Wray 
Witten is the comptroller who handles 
this phase. Witten sets up budgets for 
the entire Y&R organization, depart- 
ment by department, and watches them 
like a hawk. 

If a department head starts going 
over his budget of a month for, say 
travel and expenses, Witten “reminds” 
him to get back on the beam. 

As the year progresses, the agency 
budget, which Larmon, Enders and 
Farrand have also established, is re- 
viewed and billing estimates are ad- 
justed—not expenditures. This means 
that some pretty sharp guessing must 
be performed by these men at the out- 
set of the year. But, as Enders puts 
it, “You just can’t operate with the 
right efficiency and confidence. if costs 
arent controlled.” 

Although Y&R maintains a mass of 
business machines for computing bill- 
ings at No. 2 Park Avenue, such 
machine operations are not for cost 
controlling. 

Enders is proud of the Y&R account- 
ing office which uses these machines 
and says of that operation, “We've got 
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Who's been with Y&R how long* 


over 30 years 


Borden 

General Foods 
International Silver 
Johnson & Johnson 


over 25 years. 


American Home Foods 
Cluett, Peabody 

Gulf 

Northern Paper 

Parke Davis 

Personal Products 
Travelers 


over 20 years 


Beech-Nut Life Savers 
Bristol-Myers 

Drake 

Four Roses 
Metropolitan Life 
National Sugar 
Singer 


Some of Y&R’s clients. 


a. 2. ee ~ ad es 


over 15 years 
Drackett 
General Electric 
Lipton 

Royal 
Sanforized 
Simmons 

Time 


over 10 years 
American Bakeries 
Dictaphone 
Goodyear 
Hammond 

Hunt 

Kaiser 

United Vintners 


over 5 years 

Argus 

General Cigar 
Henredon 

International Harvester 
Piel 

Procter & Gamble 


the best in the agency business—no 
doubt about that. We’ve got topflight 
men and machines.” 

Within this accounting department 
is an auditing operation that makes 
monthly reports to Larmon et al., ap- 
prising them of current transactions. 

Perhaps a part of this controlling is 
the communications pattern for linking 
all Y&R offices together (they are never 
called “branches”). 

An example of how Y&R’s extremely 
informal, but effective, communications 
work is seen in the broad influence of 
the plans board. Each office has its 
own version of a plans board, and each 
U.S. office gets the benefit of the plans 
board in New York. In this latter in- 
stance, a nucleus of the Board may 
travel to, say, Los Angeles and meet 
with the product groups and_ plans 
board for two or three days of inten- 
sive meetings. : 

In other cases it may be necessary 
for a whole product group in an out- 
lving Y&R office to pack up its flip 
charts and meet with the entire plans 
board in New York. 

But there is no set pattern other than 


that dictated by the account and th 
problems at hand. Y&R men «~ 
constantly traveling between their 
fices, and this includes departm 
heads going to foreign countries ¢ 
foreign office men visiting the N 
York office. Such path crossing 
calculated by Larmon to make evi 
one in the company feel a part of 7 
“team.” 
In sum, the important thing ab 
Larmon’s total operation today is th 
way it illustrates agencies’ trend: to 
coming big business operations. 
years ago agency billings were fa 
well spread out among a large num 
of agencies. Today a sizable portio 
of total billings is concentrated in ju 
a handful of agencies at the top. 
Thus there is an added significant 
to Y&R’s careful blending of age 
management techniques and cost ¢ 
trol with an emphasis on developin 
force of well-rounded _ professio 
agency men. & 
In short, Y&R is important becau 
it emphasizes the ever-growing neé 
among agencies to organize themse 
‘on a thoroughly professional basis. — 
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by Scotty Sawyer 


jure faults 


Among the diseases of the intellect 
lich contaminate the body of busi- 
ss, few have such hideous conse- 
ences as the mathematical concept of 
: average. Most often, an “average” 
meaningless—for seldom is there 
ough of anything halfway between 
> extremes to be significant. 
This somber reflection is occasioned 
Charles Palm & Co., a Connecticut 
ency which has taken the trouble 
‘collect and summarize 104 reader 
eference studies by magazines ad- 
essing the metalworking market re- 
tted between 1940 and 1957. 
What I object to in this compilation 
firsts, seconds and thirds is the 
eraging of positions for each of 16 
blications which happened to have 
en mentioned in at least 42 of the 
eys. 
For each of four time periods, in 
lich approximately the same number 
surveys were made, a scoreboard 
ows the ranking of each of the 16 
blications in each of the surveys. 
Two grave errors are made—and I 
them not so much to condemn the 
Im “survey of surveys” as to illustrate 
W easy it is for statistical sloppiness 
color the results. 
In the first place, any publication 
t included in the 16 has been 
opped out of the ranking. Publica- 
n A, shown to be first in a certain 
vey, could have actually placed third 
B and C if B and C had happened 
shave been mentioned in less than 
of the other surveys. 
But even worse is the averaging of 
ings. 
Thus, in the 1956-1957 summary, 
achine Design, appearing in 22 of the 
iod’s 27 studies, amassed 195% 
ints (one point for first, etc.) for an 
erage ranking of 8.89. Its most di- 
competitor, Product Engineering, 
peared in 16 (six fewer) studies, 
ed 141% points, and averaged out 
8.84. Thus P. E. led M. D. 
But now observe the mathematics. 
any survey in which Product Engi- 
ering failed to be mentioned, there 
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wouldn’t have been many mentions for 
a competitor as close as Machine De- 
sign is. Perhaps only one mention. 
Yet just a single mention in each of 
the six surveys would have been enough 
to give Machine Design a low rank, 
while Product Engineering had no rank 
at all. In the “averaging out,” Ma- 
chine Design had to carry the burden 
of having been voted for in some sur- 
veys where design publications were of 
no importance to the readers at large. 

Eliminating from Machine Design’s 
scoring those surveys in which Product 
Engineering didn’t appear, we find that 
Machine Design comes up with the 
higher average ranking. 


Confusion Compounded 


In case all the above is confusing to 
you without the Palm scoreboard in 
front of you, it’s nothing—believe me— 
to the confusion which resulted as an 
aftermath to the recent-published Cru- 
cible Steel study due to the efforts of 
a certain publication which had not 
placed well in the study to juggle the 
figures so that it would place well. 

The following is an excerpt from a 
letter prepared apparently by a sales 
manager for his salesmen. 

“Behind most of our thinking is the 
assumption. that readership scores are 
the result of a magazine’s impact on the 
particular audience that constitutes the 
market under study. This impact is 
limited by the number of pages printed 
and the number of copies circulated. 
That is to say, if one magazine pub- 
lishes twice as many pages as another, 
it has twice as many opportunities to 
publish advertisements and stories that 
will be useful to its readers. The same 
is true of copies. If a magazine circu- 
lates twice as many copies as a com- 
petitor, it has twice as many chances 
to get votes on a readership survey. 

“The product of these two factors 
(pages and circulation) gives us an in- 
dex of the Potential Impact of any pub- 
lication. If an advertiser is to measure 
anything more than the sheer number 


of pages of paper a magazine has pub- 
lished, he must divide the mentions 
on the readership survey by the impact 
potential. 

“Because the Crucible study was 
made in July of last year, we obtained a 
count of the number of pages published 
during the first six months of 1957 by 
each of the top mentioned magazines in 
the survey. It might well be argued that 
the total pages published during the 
preceding 12, 18 or 24 months might 
be a more suitable index of potential 
impact on the readers. The fact re- 
mains, however, that these figures 
should be in the same sequence, if not 
proportionate. [Huh?—S.S.] 

“For circulation figures, we used the 
average effective circulations for the 
same period. 

“We then multiplied the pages by 
the average circulation to get the index 
of Potential Impact (PI). In our case, » 
we published 1,410 pages and had an 
average circulation of 30,504 copies. 
This made our Potential Impact 43,- 
010,640. Another way to look at this 
figure is to say that we had 43 million 
pages of paper with which to capture 
readership in the first half of 1957. 
The final formula then for Potential Im- 
pact was as follows: 

6-month average circulation 
x 6 months total pages 


1,000,000 


“Tn reality impact is what is measured 
on a readership survey; hence, it is pos- 
sible to develop an index of Impact 
Efficiency by dividing the mentions or 
Impact by the Potential Impact. The 
publication having the highest such 
ratio on a readership survey would be 
the most efficient publication serving 
the market; the publication having the 
lowest such score would have the least 
efficiency. The formula for Impact 
Efficiency is: Mentions 

IE > —-———— 
PI 


“Another and more useful way to 
consider the relationship of Potential 
Impact to Impact is to reverse the proc- 
ess just discussed and divide the men- 
tions into the Potential Impact. This 
gives you the number of pages the pub- 
lication has to expend over a six-month 
period to capture a single mention on 
the survey. The fewer the pages neces- 
sary, the better the buy. This figure 
is also capable of some economic in- 
terpretation. If you multiply it by the 
cost per thousand, you will get some 
idea of the true relationship between 
the cost per mention for each maga- 
zine.” 

Needless to say, this magazine did 
much better as the result of its own 
arithmetic. 
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Dynamic/market coverage | : Het, 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 


a service used bythe right people — 
Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory is circulated to manufacturing plan! 


with recognized purchasing power. It reaches more plants — 22,294 — th 
any other directory. 


The pie chart above shows that more than half of CMPD’s circulation 
among plant and engineering executives, and that the balance is most) 
among industrial purchasing executives. 


a a service that produces orders 
It’s the use of a directory that makes it produce orders for advertise 


ad 


Here’s why Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory is used by indust1 
buyers: . 


CMPD lists only industrial products—it has no non-industrial listi 
to get in the way. 


CMPD uses a modern finding system—again saving unnecessary I b 
and duplication. : 


CMPD is so compact it comes in one volume—handy enough to stay pi, 
the desk. i 


merce 8 IFO 
fa a vation 


ion Age 


: _ Published monthly for the 
_ Management men who design, en- = manage, pusrate and 
: r and build — Aircraft — - business and ommercial aircraft 


Hames: DmMmdozoa 


| 
- 


IMPD verifies every listing before publication—a service 
hat eliminates obsolete information, assures users that their 
nquiries will give them the information they ask for. 


What is dynamic. 
market coverage? 


@ Building a magazine’ for the buyers 
in a market and focusing so sharply on 
their interests that nobody but buyers 
would read it... 


@ Discovering the best method of get- 
ting the magazine“ to the most impor- 
tant buyers, and to nobody else... 


Forever checking with readers to 
make sure the magazine* serves their 


needs, that they read it regularly... 


technique — including our own. 


\nd CMPD is not satisfied with capital value ratings of 


‘ompanies listed—instead uses the more accurate measure 


f number of people employed. 


a These two— industrial coverage and convenience of use— 
iccount for the 500,000 orders per year from industrial 
juyers. More information is available from Conover-Mast 
-urchasing Directory, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 


New York. 


ethods and news magazine 
industrial buyers — published 
eekly — giving purchasing 
S information on modern buy- 
techniques, news, and signifi- 
rket trends. . 
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Volume Feeding Management 

Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and coiléges, clubs, 


hospitals, employee feeding facil- 


ities, etc. 


# Being perpetually dissatisfied with 
every known publishing method and 


*Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory is not a 


magazine. But it practices the principles of 


aspect of the service. 


ynamiC /Market coverage 


Conover-M: 


sf PUBLICATIO: 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 


Aviation Age 


Reaaaraty  Dexetepment 
TECHNICAL HANDBOOK 
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Aviation Age — Research and 
Development Technical Handbook 


Published annually as technical 
reference’ and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft — 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


Conaver-Mast Purchasing Directory 
For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation 
is 27,000 copies. ; 


dynamic market coverage as outlined above. It 
shares with other Conover-Mast Publications 
the focus on buyers, the freedom to choose the 
best circulation method, the double check with 
users, and the restless urge to improve every 
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MEDIA 
OUTLOOK 
® 


by Carol Bick Tolley 


ARF future bright—if 
it solves one problem 


Right now, leaders of the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation are charting 
a future course for it—one, which they 
hope, will turn it into the broad & ef- 
fective research laboratory the adver- 
tising business needs. Just about every- 
body in advertising wishes them suc- 
cess. Not everybody, it must be re- 
ported, however, is optimistic about 
their chances. 

A rather pessimistic group (though 
not an organized one) exists within ARF 
with representation, there is reason to 
believe, even on its board of directors. 
These members, mainly advertisers, are 
not airing their opinions publicly be- 
cause they are very much for a strong 
ARF and do not want to jeopardize 
ARF’s existence at this delicate time. 
They make it plain in private, however, 
that they do not think much of ARF’s 
future chances unless one tough prob- 
lem ‘is solved. 

That problem is manifest in ARF’s 
decision not to proceed, even though 
it had most of the money, with the con- 
troversial Consumer Magazine Audi- 
ence Study. In the opinion of this dis- 
sident group, ARF in abandoning the 
study also abandoned an essential free- 
dom of movement. Bluntly put, they 
say the entire ARF was forced to give 
in to a fraction of its membership in 
order to keep going both harmoniously 
and financially. 

This group believes further that ARF 
cannot proceed very far with vitally 
needed research without eventually 
having to engage in media research to 
one degree or another. Suppose the 
All Media Study committee does man- 
age to hack out a definition of audience 
that it thinks can be applied inter- 
changeably among the media, with the 
result that media costs can be com- 
pared. Will the media co-operate with 
this project? More important to these 
admen is the question of how advertis- 
ing’s effect on sales can be gauged 
- without testing the use, separately and 
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in combinations, of the various media— 
and on at least a city-wide scale which 
is a lot different from a pilot test. It 
should be made clear that these men do 
not contend that media would object 
to projects like these—they simply state 
that it’s now crystal clear ARF is so 
constituted that media could object and 
even kill such projects. 

Unfortunately, these advertising 
members have no particular solution 
for the problem they complain of—ARF 
domination by the media through the 
purse. They do not suggest ending 
media membership because they be- 
lieve ARF should attract (and inspire) 
all segments of advertising interested 
in research. Nor do they criticize media 
for watching out for their own interests 
first & foremost. Their contention is 
merely that the problem exists; thus 
ARF’s position in relation to future 
media research must be clarified. 

You might sum up this group’s 
opinion this way: ARF’s magazine au- 
dience study convinced them that there 
is tremendous interest today in research, 
and that joint financing is possible for 
important projects. They want to make 
sure that ARF can take advantage of 
this new trend with vigor and freedom. 


Kok 


Consensus is that Curtis Publishing 
Co. has finally acquired a worthy new 
magazine with purchase of American 
Home. Meredith’s Better Homes & 
Gardens will get its first giant size com- 
petition now that Curtis resources are 
behind American Home. 


xk 


Watch for a big revival of media 
merchandising schemes. Although 
these were everywhere during the 
boom, they all but vanished, ironically 
enough, as times began to toughen. 
Reason, of course, was fear of Robinson- 
Patman Act taboos after the govern- 
ment attacked the broadcasters’ Chain 
Lightning and like merchandising plans 
as favoring a few retailers in an area 
instead of all. 


thanks to a few scrappy media — 
have figured out what looks like pr 
cution-proof ideas. Sports Illust 
has two approaches to merchand 
One promotes sports in general, w 
sports stars appearing at “festi 
staged by the magazine in big shoppit' 
centers. Retailers can tie in in ap 
way they wish, pushing whatever pro 
ucts they wish. 
The other approach is just the | 
posite: it includes advertisers, 
leaves out retailers, at least as far as 
magazine is concerned. Mennen | 
for instance, promoted its men’s p 
ucts on the west coast recently 
giveaways relating to baseball dey 
by Sports Illustrated. But it was 
nen, not SI, which shouldered the 
gantic task of informing some 4, 
retailers of the promotion and stoc 
them with the giveaways. 
Another merchandising twist is 
ing applied by P. Lorillard. The 
aret firm and Jerry Gilden fashions 
joint ads in Vogue and Mademoi 
promoting Gilden fashions with thy 
Kent slogan, “What a wonderful f 
ing,’ or as featuring “the Ne 
look.” Hang tags are replica pack 
blow-ups of the packs call attentio 
the dresses in tying-in depa 
stores (Chernow Advertising worke 
out the idea). 
Lorillard lets Gilden and the ma 
zines contact retailers with nary a 
inson-Patman worry. Reason: the 
partments involved don’t sell cigarets 
e.g., Lord & Taylor and Franklin Sim 
in New York City. Lorillard is 
the promotion primarily to mal 
“fashion pace setters” mindful of Ke 
and Newport. 
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Several months ago we predicted 
that the future of the 15% commissi 
would land in media’s lap. That’s € 
actly where it is landing. The Ass 
of National Advertisers has press 
media quietly for some time for the 
net rate for advertisers placing space & 
time directly. Rumors are around tha 
the 15% is none too solid in the news 
paper medium. Now veteran media 
man Edgar Kobak openly advoc 
that all media abandon the commission. 
It is doubtful that media can retu 
the ball to the agencies and advertiser 

We can report this much so far ¢ 
the subject from the media themselve 
a 1956 Tide poll of media executiv 
indicated that abandoning the 15 
struck them as inconceivable. Reactie 
today is a general reluctance to Co 
ment—especially about whether _ 
subject is ever discussed. 
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4 TV comedians’ Advertisers can expect two trends in TV: the demise of one-hour dramatic 
: comeback: shows and the rebirth of big-name comedians. Interestingly, it represents 


a complete reversal of the trend of a couple of years ago. 

. Until that time comics had been the mainstay of the television industry. 

a Then, probably because they wore thin due to overexposure, big names 

¥ such as Jackie Gleason, Sid Caesar, Milton Berle and Red Buttons 

4 disappeared from the picture. Sametime, live dramatic shows were increasing. 


Now it looks as if it’s the dramatic shows that are biting the dust. Significantly, 
it's the comedians who are replacing them. 


Last Wednesday Westinghouse surprised the industry by announcing that it 
eS . will drop nine-year-old Studio One this fall. The replacement: comedian- 
i of-sorts Desi Arnaz, who will play host to guest stars on the new Desilu 
bY Playhouse, also seven one-hour special shows starring Desi and Lucy. 


\ Two days after Westinghouse dropped its bomb, NBC announced it will 
a discontinue its old standby Kraft Television Theater this fall. 


In its place Kraft Foods Division of the National Dairy Products Corp. will 
4 sponsor two half-hour shows. Star of one of them: the old “has-been” Milton 

Berle. (So far the other show hasn’t been selected. It’s reported that Kraft 
ae is considering a new western called Bat Masterson.) 


Meantime, Buick has nabbed Bob Hope for the 1958-59 season. To make sure 
Hope doesn’t suffer from overexposure, Buick will use him sparingly— 
eight hour-long spectaculars, probably about one a month. 


The networks hint that Red Buttons and Jackie Gleason will be tapped for 
several spectaculars next season. 


The rating situation is undoubtedly what is spurring the trend to less 
drama, more laughs. Nielsen ratings for 19 special shows for the first half 
of this season average 37.6. Sametime, ratings for hour variety shows 

%. compare favorably with both hour and half-hour westerns. 

i 

4 


Westerns, despite their current popularity, are probably near a rating peak. 
Situation comedies, once the hottest shows, became monotonous and these 
days are exciting almost no one along Madison Avenue. 


DIE PARI OL 


In short, it looks like the most promising deals for advertisers who want 

to switch next season are the variety programs emceed by burlesque-type 
comedians. With the old clowns away for the last few years, at least 
there’s the element of novelty. 
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Co-op When General Motors’ Frigidaire division was looking for an agency to replace 
big business: Kudner, it stated emphatically that the agency must transplant ad ideas 
“into selling action at the local level” (Tide—April 25). 


2 ae 


Over the fortnight, the reasoning behind Frigidaire’s thinking came to 
light: $6,000,000 might go for national advertising, but a whopping 
$10,000,000 is spent in co-op promotion. 
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Newstands 
slipping? 


Magazine 
color trend 


Though individually impressive, Frigidaire’s allocations are not unique. 

In fact, Lester Krugman Associates, Inc., announced that 51 of the top 100 
national advertisers (many without consumer products) invest in co-op 
programs. What's more, a grand national total of more than $2 billion finds 


its way into co-op advertising or more than one-fifth of all money spent 
for advertising. 


Co-op advertising even has some novel twists: perfume manufacturers— 


Angelique and Faberge—have gone co-op without maintaining national 
campaigns. 


But in the main, Krugman says, most manufacturers of nationally distributed | 
products fuse their national and co-op activities. 


Downtown newsstands are having a hard time. Supermarkets, drugstores 
and shopping centers have become the primary distribution outlets. 


A survey by the Council for Independent Distribution (an association 


of newsstand distributors) finds a marked shift in magazine sales from the — . 


central sections of cities to the suburbs and outlying areas. 


The Council reports that 14,700 supermarkets now have magazine 
departments serviced by Council members. 


Although supermarkets represent only one-seventh of the Council's 


total outlets, they account for a substantial percentage of its total 
magazine sales. 


Sametime, newsstands seem to be disappearing. The old-fashioned type of 
newsstand remains only in large metropolitan areas, finds the survey. 


In fact, in one city with a population of over 1,000,000 “there is not a single 
old-time corner newsstand or street stand left.” 


A Starch study also finds that full color attracts significantly more 
readers. However, it warns that color makes much more of a difference in the 1 
readership of half-page ads than in one or two page sizes. 


In addition, says the Starch report, “the prestige value of large size 
and color adds substantially to the advertising value.” 


There may be a trend to more full color in magazine advertising. 


A study by J. Walter Thompson’s media department finds that from 1947 
to 1954 the use of color remained constant. 


Since then, four-color lineage has increased at the expense of black and white. 
Two-color lineage has remained about the same. Here, according to the 
study finding, are some good reasons why advertisers may use even 
more full color in the future. 


Color ads generally attract higher readership attention, particularly 
with women. The increase in readership is substantial enough to 
offset color or cost premiums. 


Magazines have a lower cost-per-thousand for full color than for b&w 
space. Sametime, in terms of cost vs. added readership, four-color 
spreads are not quite as effective as pages. 


Although full color is more efficient than b&w, two color does ‘ 
a poorer job than b&w. That is unless the one added color is used for 
impact to point up a specific thing such as the package or headline. 
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. Three wrongs, for once, led to one 
ght. As reported at intervals by an 
lvertising gossip sheet, the wrongs 
ere: (1) Time, Inc., would buy the 
merican Home; (2) the American 
ome had been offered to Curtis, who 
red it down, and (3) the American 
ome didn’t like the way Curtis was 
indling its newsstand distribution. 
William Herbert (Doc) Eaton, board 
airman and treasurer of American 
ome Magazine Corp., had patiently 
frained from denying a lot of other 
mors. But on these three he finally 
ade a statement for his own ad men 
use when necessary, and sent a copy 
Curtis Publishing Co. 
Early in February Eaton met Curtis’ 
esident Robert MacNeal at a meet- 
g of Brand Names Foundation, of 
hich both are directors. 
‘MacNeal said he had seen the state- 
ent. 
He reminded Eaton of a promise, 
hich Eaton himself had forgotten, 
at if and when 76-year-old Eaton 
ould consider selling the magazine, 
urtis could make the first offer for it. 
Two weeks later, MacNeal called 
om Philadelphia to ask if he might 
e Eaton in New York. They met. 
fod meetings wrapped up the deal. 
is made only one offer. 
It appealed to Eaton and his fellow 
ntrolling stockholder, Mrs. Jean Aus- 
1, president and secretary of the cor- 
ration, and American Home’s editor 
r 26 years. 
“For several years would-be buyers 
a pestered me,” Doc Eaton explains. 
‘d also begun to realize that someday 
magazine would have to be sold. 
at I didn’t really think about price 
conditions and terms until Bob 
acNeal ‘reminded’ me. . . . Were 
ad that, when the time came, we sold 
people we like.” 
On Monday, April 21, American 
ome’s staff came to work. Eaton and 
rs. Austin told them that their hold- 
gs, “as of today,” were transferred 
Curtis. They mentioned the trend 
ard consolidation in publishing, and 
er industries, and the “need” for 
ersification. 
Though Eaton is proud that the mag- 
ine “never borrowed a_ nickel,” he 
its that lack of capital cramped its 
ansion. 
Employes learned that “the American 
ne will retain its identity under 
ent management, in present quar- 
s. . . . We shall go on operating 
actly as we have been—but with the 
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plus of the Curtis organization be- 
hind us.” 

Eaton remains chairman, Jean Aus- 
tin president and MacNeal becomes 
vice-chairman. Curtis’ Robert Gibbon 
and Edward C. Von Tress serve as 
senior vice-presidents, and Curtis 
comptroller C. H. Nichols was named 
secretary and_ treasurer. American 
Home vice-presidents, Archa O. Knowl- 
ton, Marion M. Mayer and John J. 
Veronis, continues in their posts. Von 
Tress will advise on advertising. 

Editorially, there will be no cross- 
feeding between American Home and 
the Curtis magazines. But, Eaton 
says, “well make use of Curtis facili- 
ties. For one thing, there will be a 
lot more promotion.” 

The price Curtis paid was not re- 
vealed. The extent and type of the 
new promotion plans have not been de- 
termined. 

Curtis buys a monthly magazine with 
current circulation of 3,300,000, which 
in 1957 carried 760 pages of adver- 
tising. (Its major rival among mass- 
circulation magazines, Meredith’s Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens, has about 4,500,- 
000 and carried 1,457 pages.) By- 
products acquired are eight “service” 
books, all the material in which is re- 
printed from the American Home, on 
subjects ranging from “Patterns” and 
“Kitchen Ideas” to home improvements, 
home gardening and flower arranging. 
Since 1934, the company has sold 62,- 
000,000 cellophane envelopes to women 
readers who have the monthly perfo- 
rated recipes in the magazines, and who 
now request them at a six million-a-year 
rate. The books are sold first on news- 
stands, then by mail. 

Doc Eaton has had some experience 
in making money by mail. Born in 
Toronto, the son of a quite-prosperous 
contractor, he left school at 14 to clerk 
in a store. 

At 19 he went to Philadelphia to 
work for his Uncle Seymour Eaton’s 
Booklovers’ Library, a chain of both 
lending libraries and book stores. 

After some months of dusting books 
at $8 a week ($10 less than he had 
made in Toronto), he was made man- 
ager of operations successively in De- 
troit, Atlanta, Buffalo, Boston, and 
then in Toronto, for all eastern Canada, 
before returning to New York. 

In Atlanta he married a girl he had 
met in Detroit. Their one son was 
killed in World War II; their one son- 
in-law works with the American Home. 

Booklovers’ Library was in debt to 


Mike Hughes visits ... lsttE a o, 


Doubleday & Co., then publisher of a 
string of magazines, as well as books. 
Appointed to persuade Doubleday to 
renew the note, Doc Eaton also suc- 
ceeded, inadvertently, in getting a job 
offer from Frank Doubleday—who sug- 
gested that Doc join “some organiza- 
tion that is better financed, so you can 
concentrate on selling.” Eaton wound 
up doing direct mail on Doubleday 
books, at $37.50 a week. 

First he tackled “remainders” in the 
basement. One was “Psychology of a 
Witness on the Witness Stand” by Har- 
vard’s Hugo Munsterberg. Eaton 
bought a mailing list of lawyers, worked 
out an offer of the book with a six- 
month subscription to Doubleday’s 
World’s Work, and sold out the entire 
stock. Then, among others, he doubled 
a garden book with Doubleday’s Gar- 
den Magazine. 

In 1926 the 20-year-old Garden 
Magazine was broadened and graded 
up to become the American Home. 

Eaton has done his share of doctor- 
ing as a director of ABC and, for the 
last 21 years, of Magazine Publishers 
Association. He served on the original 
three-publishers’ committee which led 
to the launching of Magazine Advertis- 
ing Bureau. 

He has given up fishing, but still gets 
in some golf, and mainly likes to travel. 
Doubtless he is an avid reader of Holi- 
day. 

In the next five years the babies of 
World War II and afterward—some 
48,000,000 of them—will mature, marry 
and find and feather some 24,000,000 
nests. With the help of Curtis, Doc 
Eaton thinks, the American Home will 
have a lot more to tell them. 
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‘*py every 
field of 
Advertising 


NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO., Inc, 


147 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
2700 West 3rd Street, Los Angeles 57, Cal. 
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consulted 
confidently... 


LETTERS ae 
( Continued from page 6) 
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Impressed 


Sirs: : 
It has been over a month now since 
started reading the March 14 issue 
Tide. Probably it will be another mo | 
before it is passed along to the library. | 

I must say that seldom, if ever, have!) 
been so impressed, instructed and # 
formed by a single issue of a magazi 

Some deep-rooted convictions have be¢ 
jolted by the “Changing Consumer” se! 
tion, and some have been strengthened 
Scotty Sawyer’s thoughts on industrial ac 
vertising. 1 

Many thanks for an excellent referen(| 
when it comes to long-range planning. 


il] 

Daniel J. Doughert) 

Asst. Ad Managi! 

Hagan Chemicals & Controls, In 
Pittsburg) 

| 


al 


Overlooked fe 


Sirs: a 
Add to your “Look Alike Logos” (Tid) 
—March 28) the very dramatic symbol i 
TWA’s Jet-Stream service. 
William S. Campi 

Circulation Dep 

Hearst Magazine| 

New York Cray it 


Sn 


Advertising Sales ; 
Vice-President Sales ...... Randy Brown, Je 
Sales Manager ....... Charles Stillman, J “ 
Western Advertising Director .......... Zz 

ahdaje deat ana.s eyecare C. E. Lovejoy, a 3 
Eastern Sales Manager... .John C. Jones, Jef e. 
Western Sales Manager... .Tom McDonoug 


Asst. to Sales Vice-President. Cecelia Santoro 
Promotion Manager...... Philip L. Patterson 
Production Manager...... .Jacqueline Arkin | 


Division Sales Managers | 


New York 
W. E. Dunsby, Wm. McClenaghan, Howard” 
Terry, Robert Hicks, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago 


W. J. Carmichael, John W. Pearce, Thoma % 
S. Turner, 333 N, Michigan Avenue, Chicago” 


1, Ill. STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast 4 
Ralph W. Harker & Assoc., 600 S. New Hamp- { 
shire, Los Angeles, Calif. DUnbar 7-2328 
444 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Gara i 
1-2481. 
Warwick S. Carpenter, 15 East de la Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. WOodland 2-3612. 
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Special report 


Who 
are the 
marketing 
leaders? 


de ° May 9, 1958 


As the recession grows worse, two themes 
dominate the advertising business: economy and 
efficiency. Obviously, if advertising executives 
are going to accomplish both, they will need 
more information about consumers: who they 
are, how they’ve changed, where they are and 
how they can be reached. 

In recent months alone, advertisers have 
been inundated with a phenomenal amount of 
research to help answer such questions. 

In its March issues, TIDE reported two major 
approaches to the consumer. Life’s Study of 
Consumer Expenditures (TIDE—March 14) gives 
the facts on who’s buying what, analyzing ex- 
penditures in terms of seven household char- 
acteristics. 

The second report, a study by J. Walter 
Thompson (TIDE—March 28) develops a new 
method of matching a product’s brand image 
to the needs and preferences of the consumer. 

Last month, TIDE described a new scientific 
method for cutting distribution costs developed 
by McKinsey & Co. marketing consultant Charles 
W. Smith (TIDE—April 11). 

In this issue, TIDE presents a fourth concept, 
and perhaps one linking the rest: finding the 
marketing or opinion leader who exerts purchas- 
ihe datluerice cmond/irarbars ofall amet 
groups—friends, family and neighbors. 

Erhigaiadaleeccr davcibse site theories and 
research concerning the marketing leader, partic- 
ularly, the work of Paul Lazarsfeld, associate di- 
rector of Columbia University’s Bureau of 
Applied Social Research (at left). It—helps 
answer the prob aetti at consumer 
who sets the pace for other consumers. _ 
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Special report 


e According to Paul Lazarsfeld, the key to economic and 
efficient marketing lies in locating and reaching the opinion 
leaders who through personal contact with small groups, 
notably family, friends and neighbors, influence the pur- 
chasing decisions of the majority of consumers. A number 
of studies conducted by other experts reinforce this theory. 

William H. Whyte, Jr., in his study of air conditioner 
ownership in a Philadelphia community, records a very 
high degree of interpersonal influence in the purchase of 
the units. In addition, his study shows that the direction 
of the flow of interpersonal influence is directly corre- 
lated with social contact, namely the friendship patterns 
of the housewives and children of the community. 

In other words, Whyte discovered that sheer location 
of a house can play a major role in opinion leadership. 
He contends that marketing influence tends to flow up and 
down streets and across narrow alleys—where there is the 
greatest chance for casual everyday contact, rather than 
across the street—where there is apt to be less casual 
neighboring among the people who live on the two sides. 

The importance of opinion leadership and social contact 
is even more clear in a recent Columbia study of the pat- 
tern of adoption of of a new ethical drug by a group of doctors. 

Opinion leaders were located by having the doctors 


name the three colleagues whom they see most often soX X% 


cially, the three with whom the most often discuss their 
eases and the three to whom they usually go for profes- 
sional information and advice. 

Significantly, the study found that the doctors’ willing- 
ness to try the drug is directly related to their degree of 
social integration or gregariousness. On the average, the 
doctors named by many of their colleagues started using the 
drug earlier than those who were mentioned by few or none 
of their associates. 

The study also charts the acceptance pattern of the drug, 
thus how buying influence spread through four different 
groups of doctors: first, of course, the socially integrated 
“innovators” who took ihe lead, but whose action did not 
immediately result in a rush to follow suit; the drug was 
adopted next by the “influentials”; their action was fol- 
lowed shortly by the largest group, the “followers”; finally, 
the remaining small groups, the “diehards,” who are the 
least socially integrated of all, adopted the drug. 

Thus, from these studies it’s clear that there exist certain 
specific marketing leaders who exert significant influence 
on the purchasing decisions of their fellow consumers. 
What practical value does the theory of marketing leader- 
ship have for advertisers? 

For one thing, it suggests that a radical reappraisal of 
advertising strategies may be in order.,, The mere knowledge 
that most consumers take their purc chasing leads from a 
smaller select group seems to indicate a more specialized 
selling approach. 

Second, the studies indicate the grave importance of 
aggressive eavenicig and selling in the initial stages of a 
campaign, particularly in the case of new products.) For 
example, in his studies Whyte finds that in close-knit com- 
munities the earliest buyers of appliances (who are com- 
parable to the “innovators” in the drug study) are generally 
subject to “raised eyebrows.” However, once the propor- 
tion of appliance ownership has spread sufficiently to in- 
clude the marketing leaders, the biggest group of consumers 
—the followers—jump on the bandwagon and tend to 
“punish” those who lag behind. 

Thirdly, an awareness of the existence of marketing 
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é leaders: gould : be an Snvataable “weapon ‘in’ the : plat 


x status Lazarsfeld finds, contrary to traditional socio ogic:| 


{ status group and trickle down to the lower levels 
gee 


ad copy and the buying of media. Once the advert: 
knows who the marketing leaders are, he can direct - 
advertising to this select group that will eventually, throv 
its influence, establish the buying pattern of his 1 
market. 

Who, then is this marketing leader? Locating him 
probably the toughest problem of all. In the first pla’ 
since his “leadership” is of the casual, everyday face~ 
face variety, it is usually so invisible and inconspicuc 
that it would actually be more accurate to call it “guidane 

.Jt’s the very unobtrusiveness of his leadership or guidan 
that makes the marketing leader exceedingly difficult to 7 
downy 

Lazarsfeld has one suggestion for locating marketil] 
leaders on_a local level. Since opinion leadership of as 
sort is directly related to social integration or gregariov 
ness, marketing leaders. in specific communities could | 
pinpointed through the membership rolls of organizy 
groups such as clubs, civic associations or the PTA., | 

According to Lazarsfeld, this technique could be | 
boon for advertisers who work through local dealers and fj 
those who distribute trial samples of products or use dire| 
mail. | 

On a broader or national level, locating marketit| 
ides is not quite so simple.) Lazarsfeld goes about it i 
isolating the specific characteristics;that seem to distinguii 
opinion leaders from non-leaders. As benchmarks he us' 
three factors:, | Position on the social and economic ladde 
position in the life-cycle, the degree of social integratic| 
or gregariousness.) 


In studying the relationship of marketi g feadership | 
studying the relationship of marketin 


{ 
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thinking, that influence does not emanate from the highes 


Chart A 


Marketing leaders are found in almost 
equal numbers on all three status levels 


27% ! 
24% 
21% 


(189) (243) (241) 
High Middle Low 
status status status 
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NOTE: Numbers in parentheses under each bar repre: 
sent the total number of cases on which the percentage 


of opinion leadership is based. Thus 27% of the 1 
high-status women in our sample are marketing 
leaders. This procedure is used in all subsequent chart: 
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ins ead, he what he terms a Bposzantal pattern” of 


‘In the relatively rare instances when marketing influ- 
ce does exist among people of different status groups, says 
arsfeld, this influence is just as likely to emanate from 
e low status group and move upward as it is to start 
om the top and flow down the status ladder. Again 
mtrary to popular opinion, Lazarsfeld finds that the 
ghest status group does not account for a great pre- 
mderance of opinion leaders. As his study of 800 
men in Decatur, Ill., shows, marketing leaders are found 
almost equal numbers on all status levels (see chart A). 
Lazarsfeld concludes that if women consumers in the 
ghest status group do seem a little more likely to emerge 
marketing leaders than women of the lowest group it is 
cause of two things: their ability to afford more house- 
Id help leaves them more time for socializing; the sheer 
estige of their high status position might make them 
pear more highly qualified as marketing leaders (al- 
ough, according to Lazarsfeld, there is absolutely no evi- 
mee that they are actually any more skilled in marketing 
an any other women). ; 
 Lazarsfeld says there are two sound reasons for the 
ndency to status-bound, horizontal marketing leadership. 
viously, women of like status have similar budgetary 
oblems and limitations. Therefore, it seems only natural 
at they should look to members of their own group for 
arketing advice 
opping Lazarsfeld maintains that today’s stores and 


opping centers tend to cater somewhat to women of one 
tticular status group. -Therefore,,in the course of shop- 
1g, when immediate marketing advice is needed, the 
men on hand to provide it are likely to be of similar 


tus. . . 

Pe hark with marketing leaders existing on all three 
atus levels, it’s obvious that a single advertising campaign 
‘not the most effective way to reach the total market. 
learly, advertisers must use separate and appropriate 
yproaches to appeal to the marketing leaders on each of 
e three levels, who in turn influence the marketing 
cision ofthe other members of their group. 

The*second criterion that Lazarsfeld uses to determine 
e characteristics of opinion leaders is position in the life- 
‘cle (age, martial status, number of children and their 
es). He works on the premise that holding a particular 
sition in the life-cycle naturally inclines a person to some 
cial interests rather than others. It is these interests, he 
ys, that characterize her as either a leader or a follower) 

Ithough position on the status ladder seems to have 
tle relevance to marketing leadership, position in the 
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Chart B 


The large-family wives 
are the marketing leaders 


38% 


23% 
20% 


16% 


(79) (174) (169) (252) 
Girls Small- Large- Matrons 
family family 
wives wives 


life-cycle is a different story, Lazarsfeld’s studies find that 
among women one particular group—large family wives 
(two or more children)—-emerge strongly as marketing 
leaders. In fact,) according to the Decatur study, large 
family wives are almost twice as likely to be marketing 
leaders as women of any other life-cycle type (see ele 

This concentration of marketing leaders among t 
large family wives clearly indicates this: the most impor- 
tant factor in marketing leadership is the intensive, every- 
day “experiencing” of marketing problems, characteristic of 
a woman with a large or growing family. j 

Interestingly, Lazarsfeld’s studies ‘indicates that the 
matron (over 45 years of age) with all her years of experi- 
ence in managing households, is no more likely to emerge 
as a marketing leader than unmarried girls or small family 
wives (one or no children). In other words, ;“experiencing” 
is far more vital to marketing leadership than “experience— 
the symbol of the matron and her years. 


When a woman throws a hot iron over her 
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shoulder—you‘re looking at one of SARRA’S 
60-second commercials for Van Heusen Shirts. 
Essentially, these spots are straight ‘’sell’— 
carried off by Bert Parks in style! With most 
of the action on his own shoulders (no pun 
intended), Parks gets over all the selling points 
of Van Heusen Shirts with plenty of product 
identification in high key photography! Pro- 
duced by SARRA for 
HEUSEN CORPORATION through GREY AD- 
VERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
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| Special report 


The fact that the greatest concentration of marketing 
leaders is found among large family wives raises two im- 
portant questions: 

Do large family wives influence the marketing decisions 
of the majority of all women? 

Or is their marketing leadership of the horizontal va- 
riety, and confined to other large family wives? 

Lazarsfeld concedes that a good case can be made 
for both views. 

{On the first score, he says it’s possible that large-family 
wives are much more concerned with marketing problems 
than are women in other positions in the life-cycle. 

They are the women who seek advice most. Therefore, 
out of necessity they generate the greatest number of 
marketing leaders to provide this advice. 

On the other hand, it’s just as ponable that marketing 
activities are about the same among all women. This would 
mean that advice-seeking is distributed about evenly 
throughout the population. 

If such is the case, then the concentration of marketing 
leaders among large family wives can mean only one 
thing: women of all life-cycle types turn to the large family 
wives for marketing advice. 

Unfortunately, there are no studies directly corrober- 
ating either of the two alternatives.; Lazarsfeld approaches 
the problem by analyzing the ages of both people involved 
in specific advice-giving marketing situations. 

Using this method he finds that large family wives are 
the prime marketing advisors for women of all other life- 
cycle types as well as their fellow large family wives. 
His conclusions are based on the following research 
findings: 

About half of advice-seeking women consult other 
women of about their own age. 

Of the 50% who seek advice from women either younger 
or older than they, the greatest number seem to turn to 
women in the 25-44 age group. In other words, both the 
younger and older women seek market leadership from the 
group classified as “wives.” 

When these “wives” themselves seek advice outside their 
own life-cycle group, they tend to consult older women 
somewhat more younger ones. 

Furthermore, younger women are far more inclined to 
consult their seniors on marketing problems than are older 
women apt to seek advice from their juniors. 

William Whyte also notes a high degree of interpersonal 
advice-giving among young white-collar consumers. He 
attributes it to two factors: today’s young consumers face 
many more marketing decisions regarding purchasing than 
did any of their counterparts in the past. Sametime, they 
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have far less contact with tradition than did their par 
and grandparents. Therefore, they depend upon the ¢ 
ions of their contemporaries to guide them in the “deli 
job of keeping in tune with the life style of the mom 

In addition, Whyte’s studies find that the more si 
the houses in the neighborhood or block, the more 
portant the minor differences become to the people li’ 


Chart C 


The more gregarious women 
are more likely to be marketing leaders: 


33% 


24% 


(185) (323) (194) 
High Medium Low 
gregariousness gregariousness gregariousne 
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there. That’s why, according to Whyte, marginal 
chases are the key ones. ; 

Clearly, then, with marketing leadership concentraty 
in young consumers, particularly large family wives, @ 
vertisers would do well, advises Paul Lazarsfeld, to maj 
their biggest pitch to the young (under 45) housewi 
with two or more children, y 

Of the three factors used to locate the opinion leadé 
Lazarsfeld finds the greatest correlation between mark, 
leadership and gregariousness., From the findings of I 
Decatur study he concludes that ;the greater the exte| 
of a woman’s social contacts, the greater are her chan 
of emerging as a marketing leaderj (see chart C). 

,The correlation between gregariousness and marke 


60 and 20-second spots and 10-second ID’s 
for better Sunbeam Batter Whipped Bread 
leave no doubt that this is superior bread— 
no holes, no streaks, no poor end slices. In 
one commercial, for example, slices are fanned 


eut via stop motion. 
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In another, jam oozes 
through ordinary slices. In every one, a con- 
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vincing demonstration focuses the viewer's 
attention on Batter Whipped Sunbeam, with 
a short jingle for a lively close. Produced by 
SARRA for THE QUALITY BAKERS OF AMERICA 
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sei holds true for each life- cycle type. However, 
e, among the large family wives, even the least 
garious women have a better chance of becoming 
ting leaders than the most gregarious members of the 
er life-cycle groups. / 
Its Lazarsfeld opinion that the combined factors of 
seycle and gregarious “tell the marketing leadership 
ry. He points out that the slightly higher incidence of 
keting leaders among high status women is merely a 
ult of their greater opportunity for social contact. In 
t, according to he findings of the Decatur study, a 
thly gregarious low status woman is four times as likely 
be a marketing leader than a non-gregarious woman of 


th status.t 

Obviously, the marketing leaders get the information 
ey disseminate from somewhere. Do they get it from 
ver opinion leaders or from sources such as mass media? 
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In its February 8, 1957, issue, TIDE 

_ published the first of a series of con- 
tinuing studies on what happens when in- 
dustrial advertising is read by specialized 
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Never underestimate the power of good pho- 
tography—as in these 60 and 30-second spots 
for new superwhite Kolynos Tooth Paste. 
Simple home situations come alive . . . and 
dental demonstrations, ethically handled, carry 
more than ordinary conviction. An authorita- 
tive voice-over completes the message, al- 
ways in keeping with the relaxed pace of the 
commercial. Produced by SARRA for WHITE- 
HALL LABORATORIES CO. through TATHAM- 
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and print media to the opinion leaders and from them to 
the less active sections of the population” in what he calls 
a “two-step flow of influence.”) 

In writing of Lazarsfeld’s studies, University of Georgia 
assistant marketing professor Robert C. Brooks says that 
opinion leaders are sought out because of their knowledge 
acquired through media exposure. He also believes that 
because the leaders are sought out, they feel on obligation 
to keep informed. 

Yet despite the fact that marketing leaders have more 
contact with media than consumers in general, studies in- 
dicate that their own buying decisions are not especially 
influenced by media adverising. 

» Lazarsfeld theorizes that marketing leaders, much 
like the non-leaders, base their decisions primarily on in- 
formation obtained through personal contact—perhaps with 
other marketing leaders, and use media only as a supple- 


,Lazarsfeld says that “ideas often flow from air media mentary device. / a 
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classes of executives in industry. Since 7 
: % 

then, 13 studies have appeared, and each Z 
° e ° Y 
is available as a reprint (25 cents each). j 
. . Y 
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FOOTNOTES — 


The whippers and the whipping boy 


We have a rather hysterical letter from a reader 
which says, in part: ‘“The hucksters and peddlers think 
they are clever, but they’re not. They’re stupid; they 
scream at people, they torture them with repetitions; 
they deceive them with hidden persuasion; they use 
Freud and Watson and all the latest charlatans on 
them... What has hurt advertising, is advertising, 
nothing more and nothing less.’’ The writer signs 
himself as ‘‘An Ad-Writer for 35 years — and now 
thoroughly disgusted.”’ 

In a not entirely dissimilar vein, Mr. Draper 
Daniels, vice-president of the Leo Burnett Co., gave a 
speech some days ago entitled “‘If people are getting 
sick and tired of advertising, who’s making them that 
way?’ We do not imply that Mr. Daniels’ speech was 
as reckless as “‘Disgusted’s’’ letter, but right off the 
bat he said that “‘it seems to me that people are getting 
a little fed up with us, and that we have only ourselves 
to blame.” 

Our correspondent puts the blame for the lamen- 
table state of advertising’s public relations on the qual- 
ity of advertising we produce. Mr. Daniels blames 
“our own desire for publicity and ego satisfaction is 
making ‘Madison Avenue’ and ‘motivation research’ 
dirty words in the mind of the people advertising is 
supposed to sell goods to. We have claimed too much. 
We have strutted too smugly. We have been guilty of 
bad taste, shoddy practices, and sneaky half-truths 
too often. Unless we mend our ways, we are going to 
pay dearly for it.” 

All of this sounds pretty terrible and it would be 
tempting to rush out and look for a job in another 
business, except that Mr. Daniels does come up with 
a plan to put an end to our woes (our correspondent 
thinks we’re probably too far gone to do anything sen- 
sible). Briefly, Mr. Daniels proposes that “‘if we really 
want to give the critics of advertising a hard time, our 
most effective weapon is advertising that makes 
people believe in our integrity, reasonableness, good 
nature and decency. This means advertising with 
good manners. Warm advertising with a heart, adver- 
tising that looks, feels, sounds and is believable.”’ 

How do we do all this? Mr. Daniels has an answer 
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to that, too: ‘I think we have to dedicate ourselves i 
fewer meetings and more thinking. We have to sta: 
solving problems instead of trying to talk them 7 
death. In this connection, | think we have to ste 
using research to settle advertising problems . . 

we'll do this and follow it up by looking at ever 
commercial and advertisement as something we migt 
be saying to an intelligent but uninformed friend 7 
our living room, | think we will automatically 1 
advertising of a great deal of the rudeness, unbeliey| 
ability, and lack of humanity which make a large seg 


ment of the public willing to believe the worst of 

Mr. Daniels also suggested that active support € 
the Advertising Council and participation in commu 
nity projects by individuals in the advertising busines: 
would also contribute to altering the public’s attitt 
toward advertising. 

All of this is very fine stuff and we subscribe 
every word of it. However, we don’t happen to thifl 
it will work. . | 

It seems axiomatic to us that advertising should bi 
honest, just as it is tacitly accepted that with but fey) 
exceptions the editorial content of reputable maga’ 
zines is honest. Similarly, it seems plain to us th 
any executive no matter what his business, shoult) 
contribute what he can to his community and to any) 
thing which promotes his industry, such as the Ad 
tising Council in this case. 

We do not believe, in any event, that these thi 
will change the public’s attitude toward advertisi 
assuming that its attitude is as bad as some will hav 
us believe. 

What will change such attitudes is time and pre 
ably time alone. There has always been a pop 
whipping boy chosen from the various industries a 
professions. Certainly, lawyers were the victims 
years; bankers had their day as did stock broke 
Even the public relations people are worse off than 
advertising people in this respect. oS 

Advertising is a young, interesting, perhaps ever 
mysterious, business. As it matures, so will its reg 
tation and the public will find another whipping boy— 
possibly in the scientists. ; | 
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Scenic Vantage Point 
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Arriving at an ideal site for viewing breathtaking scen- 
ry is often enjoyed on a leisurely hike far from the city 
dewalks. However, the prosperous millions of heavy 
pending big city consumers almost always produce the 
1ost profitable sales volume. 

Competition for attention to an advertising message is 
nderstandably keenest in the nation’s richest markets— 
ew York, Chicago and Philadelphia—where the family 
yverage of General Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Sup- 
lements, Radio and TV thins out. In these 3 far-above- 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


Rotogravure + Colorgravure 


To sell more where more is sold 


--if’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


average markets, which account for 18% of total U.S. 
Retail Sales, there is no substitute for FIRST 3 
MARKETS’ saturating 62% COVERAGE of all families. 

In addition, busy cash registers in the six states adja- 
cent to the 3 markets ring up 29¢ out of every U.S. Retail 
Sales $1.00. FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP concentrates 
86% of its more than 6 million circulation within these 
6 states to deliver 47% coverage of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 
Pee dts PIRSi 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer ‘‘Today’’ Magazine 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 42nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894 Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 77-0048 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946* Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 


ARE 
YOU 
REPRESENTED 
IN 
MRS. CLARK’S 
CUPBOARD? 


Tna single month, this Chicagoan stocked 


her cupboard with 62 different brands of 
groceries. The Chicago Tribune can«name 


the brands and tell you the exact amount, 


she bought of each. 


The Tribune knows because Mrs. Clark 
is number 1091 in the Chicago Tribune Con- 
sumer Panel. And this detailed information 
is typical of what the Tribune can tell you 
about metropolitan Chicago’s 1,740,000 
households—facts that can eliminate a lot 
of guesswork about how your brand is 
doing in the Chicago market. 


Chicago is a different kind of market— 
and the Tribune makes it its business to 
know how and why it is different. 


The Chicago Tribune is a different kind 
of selling force, too. It has more readers. 
Carries more advertising. And makes more 
sales in the Chicago market than any other 
medium. 


In Chicago and suburbs, the Tribune 
teaches as many people as the seven top 
weekly national magazines combined! 
More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
read the Tribune as turn on the average 
evening TV show. And 5 out of every 10 
advertising dollars spent in Chicago’s four 
newspapers go into the Tribune. 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO 
ALMOST ANYTHING 
IN CHICAGO 
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